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Dahl’s 
house . . . 

Here’s an unusual glimpse into 
the literary life. It’s ROALD DAHL, 
writing in the February ’81 
Architectural Digest: 

“I had become an enthusiastic 
collector of pictures as soon as 
World War II ended, in 1945. Each 
time I sold a short, story I would buy 
a picture. Then, because it took me 
so long to write another story, I 
would invariably have to sell the 
picture I had bought six months 
before. In those days fine pictures 
were inexpensive. Many paintings 
that today could be acquired only by 
millionaires decorated my walls for . 
brief periods in the late 1940s: 
Matisses, enormous Fauve Rouaults, 
Soutines,- Cezanne watercolors, 
Bonnards, Boudins, a Renoir, a 
Sisley, a Degas seascape. . . . 

“My love of eighteenth-century 
English furniture is second only to 
my love of paintings. I don’t admire 
anyone who buys fine furniture— or 
fine anything, come to that— without 
troubling to study the history of the 
artists involved. How many people 
who buy superb furniture of this 
period have a copy of Chippendale’s 
great book, The Gentleman and 
Cabinet-Maker’s Director? Or similar 
works by Hepplewhite and Sheraton? 
You cannot begin to appreciate any 
work of art in the true sense until 
you have studied the personalities 
involved and the struggles they had. 
Equally, I don’t admire those who 
buy only for investment. My pictures, 
which I suppose are now rather 
valuable, are not insured. If the 
house burns down, then that’s just 
bad luck. I would miss my pictures, 
but money would be no compensation. 
I’ll be damned if I’ll insure them, or 
anything else, except my life. I will 
insure my life, because there is no 
way at all in which I can profit from 
it myself.” 

It’s interesting to see how 
cleverly Dahl makes use of his 
hobbies in his fiction: “Skin” is set 
in the art world (it concerns a man 
with a masterpiece tattooed on his 
back), “Parson’s Pleasure” is about a 
collector of eighteenth-century 
furniture, and “Taste” is about a 
wine-tasting contest (Dahl’s home 
boasts a 3000-bottle wine cellar). 
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You’ll get a somewhat longer look at 
this demanding, rather fatalistic 
fellow in the interview beginning on 
page 70. It was conducted in 
England by LISA TUTTLE, whose 
“A Friend in Need” (TZ August ’81) 
has just been included in The Year’s 
Best Fantasy Stories from DAW, and 
whose novel Familiar Spirit is due 
this spring from Berkley. She says, 
in a letter, “Dahl was really nice and 
rather funny (which I hope comes 
across in the interview).” I think 
you’ll agree that it does. 

In it, incidentally, Dahl complains 
that modern short stories don’t have 
enough plot. “They’re all mood 
pieces,” he says. I wonder what he’d 
make of the stories in this issue; 
they’re extremely well plotted, but 
some of them are also pretty moody. 
Take our lead story, Crossing Over, 
by JACK McDEVITT (whose first 
published fiction was “The Emerson 
Effect” in our December ’81 issue, 
but who’s since sold tales to other 
magazines). It’s a subtle, demanding 
piece of work, not the sort of thing 
to hurry through on the subway. 
McDevitt works as a customs 
inspector up in frozen North Dakota; 
he wrote the story, he says, during a 
string of midnight shifts, and it does 
have that feel to it. 

There’s that same northern 
chill— and a touch of midnight— in 
CHARLES L. GRANT’S story 
Recollections of Annie. You’ll find 
Grant’s latest work in Soft Whisper 
of the Dead, published by Donald M. 


Grant, and The Nestling (Pocket 
Books); you’ll see the kind of tales 
he likes to read in his annual horror 
anthology Shadows, from Doubleday, 
now in its fifth volume. 

Below Zero is another tale not 
made for subway reading; it’s subtle 
and unsettling, just right for a 
winter’s fireside. JOHN KESSEL, 
its author, teaches English at North 
Carolina State and has had work in 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, the 
Berkley Showcase, and New 
Dimensions. 

Still another story that makes 
unusual demands is Echoes by 
LAWRENCE C. CONNOLLY, who 
unveiled “Mrs. Halfbooger’s 
Basement” in our June issue. You 
may want to read the story twice; 
in fact, you may have to, since this 
little gem packs a lot of strong 
feeling— and an ingenious twist— into 
less than a thousand words. 

On a lighter if still somewhat . 
wistful note, we present tales by 
JOE R. LANSDALE (marking the 
ever-inventive Texan’s fourth TZ 
appearance) and ROBERT S. 
REISER, writer of the off-Broadway 
comedy hit El Grande de Coca-Cola 
and a contributor to Fridays and 
other tv shows. Also, of course, we 
had to include a genuine Christmas 
story, as required by law (Postal 
Ordinance #36502, governing all 
Yuletide fiction magazines), so when 
we read Tommy’s Christmas by 
Vancouver writer JOHN R. 

LITTLE, we breathed easier, 


Photo credits.- Dahl/Llsa Tuttle; Frank/J. Bayer; Grant/Peter D. Pauti Hoffman/Harold Naideau; Tuttle/C. Priest. 







An important announcement . . . 


In our never-ending effort to 
attract new readers, Twilight Zone is 
about to embark on a massive 
nationwide subscription drive which 
promises to triple our circulation 
within the next twelve months. 

For the present, though, in order 
to minimize costs and maintain the 
quality of the magazine, we’ve had to 
revamp our 1983 schedule. Starting 
with this issue, TZ becomes a 
bimonthly, with six issues scheduled 
for the coming year (along with a 
special or two). Current subscribers 
will, of course, receive the total 
number of issues that are due them; 


the length of the subscription will 
simply be extended. 

My one very real regret is that 
this new schedule makes an already 
minuscule fiction market even 
tinier— and makes it that much 
harder for gifted new writers to 
break into print. 

On the other hand, it’s good to _ 
look forward the expanded 
circulation, and to know that we’re 
going to be around for years to 
come, doing what we do best: 
publishing a magazine that’s right 
out of the Twilight Zone. 

See you in two months! — TK 




knowing we could come out as planned. 

Tireless researcher SAM FRANK 
reveals the fate of Rod Serling’s own 
Yuletide effort, Carol for Another 
Christmas, a long-lost tv special 
which— thanks, in part, to Sam 
Frank himself— can at last be viewed 
by scholars and Serling buffs. Frank, 
who’s written for a variety of 
West Coast publications and men’s 
magazines, is now working on a 
biography of Ronald Colman. Look 
for his study of the 1937 Lost 
Horizon in a future Cinefantastique. 

We’re pleased to present another 
horror-fiction quiz by CHET 
WILLIAMSON, who’s just sold a 
story to Playboy and his third tale to 
us. This time, just for laughs, we’re 
even going to proofread the answer 
column. 


LAWRENCE SCHICK is the 
ideal person to explain fantasy role- 
playing games to the uninitiated; he’s 
the former senior designer for TSR 
Hobbies, publishers of Dungeons & 
Dragons, and he currently designs 
electronic games for Coleco, Inc. 

He’s also patient enough to have 
revised his article four or five times 
in answer to various new questions I 
kept driving him crazy with. But you 
know what? Those games still strike 
me as weird. Though so does bridge, 
come to think of it. 

Speaking of weird, take a gander 
at CHRISTOPHER HOFFMAN’s 
photo portfolio, Optoshock!, on page 
35. Hoffman himself seems fairly 
sedate, at least on the outside, but 
put an X-acto knife in his hand and 
he turns into Mr. Hyde. 
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Books 

by Thomas M. Disch 


The time has come, once again, 
to ask of your bank balance what 
you’re getting for whom this 
Christmas. I suggest books. No doubt 
•other sectors of the economy are 
hoping for a slice of your 
discretionary income, but there’s this 
to be said for books as against wine 
or underwear— they last. More 
important, giving books at Christmas, 
especially to the young, is a good 
hedge against a post-literate future 
where there will be nothing to do 
after the turkey dinner but play 
Donkey Kong or settle down for a 
long winter’s nap. 

Before getting into specifics, let 
me first present my general theory 
of the kinds of books not to give as 
presents. Remainders, for instance, 
are an obvious no-no, unless even as 
remainders they’re expensive enough 
that you don’t look like a cheapskate, 
or unless you’re mailing the books to 
someone so far off in the sticks 
they’ve never learned that last year’s 
best-sellers are this year’s kindling. 
Best-sellers are a less obvious faux 
pas, but a faux pas even so, unless 
you’ve received strong hints to the 
contrary. Aside from the fact that 
you’ve delegated your judgment to a 
chart, there is also the strong chance 
(if the book was an appropriate 
choice) that the giftee already has it, 
or that your gift will duplicate 
someone else’s. 

The last category of to-be-avoided 
is any novel that is part of a trilogy 
or series— even the first volume. For 
the very reason publishers love series 
(because people are trapped into 
buying multiple volumes in order to 
achieve a sense of closure), gift- 
givers are advised to steer clear. You 
might as well give a non-smoker a 
carton of cigarettes as to sponsor his 
or her addiction to the adventures of 
the latest deathless hero in the 
eternity of an open-ended series. I’m 
even tempted to subvert my own 
livelihood and to suggest that novels 
as such are a bad idea at Xmas. 
People are the best judge of their 
appetite and capacity when it comes 
to ordering dinner. You don’t give 
joints of beef or bags of potatoes as 
presents; you give jars of caviar, 
boxes of candy. In a word, luxuries: 
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not novels but cartoon books, art 
people, poetry, fine editions, 
reference books, all those goodies 
people scruple to buy for themselves 
but still hope they might be given. 

Heading the top of my list, 
therefore, is a book that fills the bill 
in two of the above categories: Dave 
Morice’s Poetry Comics: a 
Cartooniverse of Poems (Simon and 
Schuster, $14.95 hardcover, $6.95 
paper). I’ve already sung the praises 
of the mimeoed magazine form of 
Poetry Comics in my July column, 
and can’t help but feel a bit smugly 
perspicacious to have my judgment 
so soon borne out by Simon and 
Schuster, whose book version is 
comprised of a generous sample of 
the magazine’s most inspired 
moments and fifty pages of all-new 
drolleries. If you’ve never 
encountered Walt Whitman as a 
superhero or Emily Dickinson as a 
True Romance, you don’t know what 
you’re missing. Forget dead cats, 
forget Garfield, forget the beautiful 
bottom you might have in thirty 
days. At $6.95, Poetry Comics is this 
Yuletide’s prime trade paperback 
bargain. 

A pricier, spicier, but also dicier 
choice is Max Ernst’s A Little Girl 
Dreams of Taking the Veil 
(Braziller, $30.00 cloth, $14.95 
paper). Translated from the French 
by Dorothea Tanning, Reve d’une 
petite fille qui voulut au Carmel is a 
picture book for grown-ups that its 
publisher would have us believe is a 
“novel in images.” A rivulet of text 
trickles by under the pictures, but 
the prose never possesses a fraction 
of the fascination of Ernst’s bizarre 
collages. Ernst, who after Dali is "the 
most famous of the Surrealist 
painters, had a great flair for 
discovering and then rearranging old 
book and magazine engravings so 
that the posturing top-hatted and 
sausage-curled denizens of Victorian 
novels are thrown into a nightmare 
stew of wildly juxtaposed images— 
but all so neatly spliced together it’s 
often hard to tell where one old 
engraving stops and the next begins. 
A Little Girl doesn’t have the power 
to shock it must have possessed at 
its first appearance in 1930, before 


all Bohemia had set to work with 
paste and scissors, but Ernst’s wit 
and visual panache still give him the 
edge in this daffiest of domestic 
crafts. The perfect gift for any jaded 
twelve-year-old nephew who considers 
himself too mature for Heavy Metal. 

For younger children, or those 
with more conservative tastes, you 
can’t do better than a deluxe 
illustrated edition of one of the 
classics. This year’s hands-down 
winner in that category has to be the 
University of California Press’s 
edition of Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, 
illustrated with seventy-five wood 
engravings by Barry Moser ($19.95). 
This is a trade hardcover facsimile of 
the supremely deluxe edition 
published by Pennyroyal Press of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, for 
$1,000. (That edition is still available 
for those of you who take Christmas 
really seriously.) Moser works in the 
great Classics Illustrated tradition of 
Ben Shawn and Leonard Baskin, and 
his books are probably as good an 
investment as anything taking the 
form of ink on paper, including 
money. So don’t give his Alice to 
someone who thinks “mint condition” 
is what a book looks like after it’s 
been read by someone eating 
chocolate mints. 

For serious readers, for whom 
pictures are not worth a thousand 
words, Christmas luxuriance can take 
the form of a huge volume of 
Collected Stories by old masters who 
have reached a sufficient degree of 
eldritch dignity. This Christmas there 
are three such collections that will 
have a special appeal for lovers of 
fantastic literature, and they cover 
the entire gift spectrum from major 
obligation to stoeking-stuffer with no 
loss of excellence along the way. The 
Papa Bear of these three is The 
Collected Stories of Isaac Bashevis 
Singer (Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 

$19.95). The forty-seven assembled in 
these 610 pages range from his early 
folk tale-flavored fantasies of village 
life in old Frampol, such as “Gimpel 
the Fool” and “The Gentleman from 
Cracow,” to realistic vignettes of life 
on Manhattan’s Upper West' Side. 

But as the universe of Singer’s 



stories is one in which the 
supernatural is always a possibility, 
and where devils usually take pains 
to disguise themselves as human 
beings, readers can never second- 
guess the endings of any of these 
tales. So don’t be intimidated by the 
man’s Nobel Prize. He writes great 
stories, and you’ll enjoy reading 
every one. I would advise you, 
therefore, since you can’t possibly 
read the entire book before you wrap 
it and put it under the tree, that you 
give this one to someone whose 
books live with your own, a spouse 
or a parent. That way you won’t 
have to keep pestering them to lend 
it back to you. Who knows, if 
they’re slow readers, you might not 
see it till next summer. 

Donald Barthelme’s Sixty Stories 
(Obelisk, $8.95) is now a trade 
paperback, which makes it semi-new 
in terms of gift-giving. When 
Barthelme’s stories first started 
appearing in The New Yorker, they 
were fairly regularly reprinted by 
Judith Merril in her Best SF annuals. 
No fiction better defines the altered 
sensibility of the mid-sixties, when 
the science fiction ghetto’s walls 
began to crumble under the impact 
of various mainstream trumpets, and 
sf was declared to stand for 
Speculative Fiction. Barthelme no 
longer appears in sf anthologies, but 
his stories are still full of fun and 
fireworks, so any fan with 
intellectually upwardly mobile tastes 
whose shelves aren’t stocked with 
Barthelme’s earlier collections would 
be a grateful recipient. 

At $2.50 for a genuine First 
Edition, Avram Davidson’s Collected 
! Fantasies (Berkley) must be 
accounted the prime stocking-stuffer 
of the season. Whimsy is a word 
some readers balk at, but as 
practiced by Davidson, one might as 
well object to fine pumpkin pie. 
Consider only the premise of his 
Hugo winner, “Or All the Seas with 
Oysters,” wherein he expounds the 
life-cycle of the bicycle, from paper 
clip through coat hanger to the 
sexually mature vehicle we are all 
familiar with. For readers sated on 
John Collier . or Roald Dahl, this, 
with a pint of whipping cream, 


Page from Max Ernst’s A Little Girl Dreams of Taking the Veil. The caption reads: “I 
saw myself in the form of a wolf. I sped through space with the rapidity of words." 


is just the right dessert. 

If you are so affluent a Santa 
that all my recommendations so far 
sound too penny-ante, and if your 
giftee is either an sf fan or a would- 
be writer (as what fan is not?), then 
you can saddle him or her with a 
$60 sense of obligation by dropping 
E. F. Bleiler’s Science Fiction 
Writers (Scribner’s) down his or her- 
chimney. That’s assuming they don’t 
already have, as surely any serious 
fan must, the quintessential sf 
reference book, Peter Nicholls’s 
Science Fiction Encyclopedia. 

Bleiler’s SF Writers is more limited 
in its scope, but with 623 big, 


double-columned pages it manages to 
say a lot about the seventy-six 
writers it critiques, and usually the 
essays range from judicious to 
definitive. Only for the most sacred 
cows of the field is the treatment so 
kid-gloved as to be abject (as when 
Willis McNelly, in hymning 
Bradbury’s praises, even finds 
something sweet to say about his 
sub-McKuen poetry). Usually, 
however, the assessments are 
shrewd— thanks in good part to 
Bleiler having recruited so many of 
Nicholls’s SF Encyclopedia team and 
assigned them to profile the writers 
their fellow encyclopedists covered in 
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Page from the Poetry Comics version of "A Song” 
by Thomas Carew. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnet XVIII gets the Poetry Comics 
treatment. 


the first go-round. One might almost 
think of this as SF Encyclopedia II, 
if it weren’t for Bleiler’s own 
contributions on such early and often 
forgotten writers as A. Merrit, S. 
Fowler Wright, and Luis Philip 
Senarens. Bleiler manages to convey 
what is interesting and memorable 
about these ancestral figures without 
making inflated claims for their 
artistry. As a means of discovering 
new (that’s to say, old) sf writers 
and books that you might want to 
read and/or collect, I can think of 
few less painful ways to cover the 
ground than to read through Bleiler. 

I did, virtually cover to cover, almost 
without intending to. (Note: Don’t 
confuse the Bleiler volume with the 
ostensibly equivalent volume from St. 
Martin’s Press, Twentieth-Century 
Science-Fiction Writers, edited by 
Curtis Smith. The latter’s 
bibliographical sins are enumerated 
lO 


at damning length by John Clute in 
the June 1982 issue of Foundation.) 

For $40 less, but still in the 
category of major present, Scribner’s 
offers another reference work that 
can also double as an ideally varied 
compendium of read-aloud stories. 
World Folktales by Atelia Clarkson 
and Gilbert B. Cross is a collection 
of sixty-six folk and fairy tales 
arranged by theme, under such 
general category headings as Animal 
Tales, Formula Tales, Trickster 
Tales, and Morality Tales. The 
cultures these stories are drawn from 
vary from Germany and America, for 
such tried-and-true staples as 
“Rumpelstiltskin” and “The 
Gingerbread Boy,” to Turkey, Africa, 
Cambodia, and Costa Rica. Like such 
other essential commodities as fire 
and the wheel, folk tales get passed 
from culture to culture, and one of 
the minor pleasures of this book is 


its knowledgeable but not overly 
dense treatment of the scholarly 
study of these thematic migrations. 
For the would-be writer of new 
stories in a fantastic vein, however, 
the largest value of World Folktales 
is as a primordial pattern book. Here 
is the basic repertory company of 
our species, performing the ur- crowd- 
pleasers of the ages, all thoughtfully 
annotated as to their structural 
components— i.e., with a practical 
nuts-and-bolts approach that every 
literary apprentice should learn to 
master. 

It wouldn’t be Xmas if someone 
didn’t get a sockful of coal, so while 
we’re still on the subject of reference 
books, let me award an entire 
Coalsack Nebula to Writing Science 
Fiction That Sells by Harvey L. 
Bilker and Audrey L. Bilker 
(Contemporary, $7.95). By whom? 
you ask. By the Bilkers, and that’s 
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just what they’ll have done, if you’re 
suckered into spending eight dollars 
for this piffle. As an example (one 
from a lengthy continuum) of how 
the Bilkers can spin out a paragraph 
that tells you absolutely nothing you 
didn’t already know, I can’t resist 
quoting them on the subject of 
“Humor in S.F.”: 

Science fiction stories do not 
have to be serious. Even though 
humor is difficult to write, it is 
found in many forms of s.f. A tall- 
tale-s.f. story can often be far more 
outrageously funny than a 
mainstream tall tale. There are 
parodies of scientific papers. Stories 
are written lightly, to evoke a smile 
or a belly laugh. There are the 
punch line puns done as short- 
shorts, most notably the 
"Ferdinand Feghoof" series. Devil 
stories are done in a mainly 
humorous tenor rather than in one 
of horror. Even satire is used in 
s.f. stories. 


All the objects of the original poem 
metamorphose into letters: 

'Twas the night before X 
when all through the Y, 

Not a letter was stirring, 
not even an I ... 

The transformation is accomplished 
with great ingenuity— or else with a 
dogged determination that can be 
just as funny. The drawings are cute. 
Cute isn’t hip, I know, but that’s 
what the drawings are. Cute as the 
dickens. 

So that’s Xmas ‘82, and let me 
ring out the old year with the words 
of Dave Morice: 

Fie sprang to his A, to his B's 
gave a C, 

And away they all flew like the 
down of a t 

But I read in the sky, ere he wrote 
out of sight, 

"Flappy Alphabet to all, and to all a 
good write!" (g 


Well, there you have it, 
everything the Bilkers know about 
humor in sf. Now get out there and 
sell that story! A cookbook that told 
you that rye bread could be used to 
make sandwiches, and that catsup 
was often a welcome condiment, and 
that most sandwiches are best eaten 
manually would perform the same 
essential service as these tomes. (The 
Bilkers’ busy typewriters have 
produced a companion volume, just 
as useless, called Writing Mysteries 
That Sell.) Those who can, do. Those 
who can’t, teach. And those who 
can’t teach write manuals. 

Finally, on a note of jollity and 
cheer, yet still on the subject of 
writing, I must recommend a teeny- 
tiny jewel of a book by Dave Morice 
of Poetry Comics fame. Do try and 
get hold of a copy of his A Visit 
from St. Alphabet (Toothpaste 
Press, $5.00). It is a rewriting of “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas,” for writers. 



OTHER 


Screen 

by Gahan Wilson 


What the future actually brings, 
and what moviemakers guess it will 
bring, has been, on the whole, a 
pretty mixed bag. Now and then the 
movie crowd has hit it squarely on 
the nose, usually in matters 
technological— things like how a space 
suit is likely to hang on its wearer. 
But Hollywood’s larger sweeps of 
vision, very possibly because of the 
bigger risks taken, have not been 
treated kindly by the passage o£ 
years, and oftentimes find themselves 
slowly aging into camp humor. 

I very much hope that this will 
be the case with the larger sweeps 
presented us in the last few years, 
for surely there has never been such 
a dismal, unforgivingly and uniformly 
awful view of what will come to pass 
with us poor mortals. Please, God, 
let these visions evoke smug, 
superior chuckles from the audience 
when it views those old flickers 
twenty years hence! 

Of course, filmed science fiction 
has always tended to sigh and shake 
its head over folks and their doings, 
since the genre, in all its forms, has 
always been highly- moralistic, 
routinely viewing its futures with 
alarm. Most sf classics are, when 
analyzed, little sermons on what we 
should or should not do. It has 
always been a rather upright and 
straitlaced branch of fantasy, truth 
be told. 

Even when they’re cheery, 
science fiction films seem to be 
coming from some pretty dark 
corners; and even at their most 
innocent, there is usually an 
underlying assumption of mankind’s 
basic perfidy. Is not the society of 
Flash Gordon horrendously fascistic? 
Can there be the slightest doubt 
that, when Flash and Dale and the 
Good Doctor finally bring down Ming 
by means of force or fire, they will 
then establish themselves as 
unquestioned rulers of Mongo? And 
did you ever find those righteous 
Boy Scouts manning all those 1950s 
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D I M E N S I O N S 



"One long, stern Germanic lecture ..." Fritz Lang's 1927 silent film Metropolis 
featured a glittering future city, a revolt of worker-slaves, and a well-endowed 
female robot who's worshiped as a goddess. 



"What can one do except vow to try and become a better human being?" 
Mass oppression and revolution were also predicted in William Cameron Menzies’s 
Things to Come (1936), with Ralph Richardson as a future tyrant and Raymond 
Massey (above) as a leader of the good guys. 



. . the only decent human being in existence." Gorilla guards deride a 
temporarily mute Charlton Heston in Planet of the Apes (1968), directed by 
Franklin Schaffner, with a screenplay by Michael Wilson and Rod Serling. First and < 
best of the Apes, it spawned a series of increasingly preachy sequels. 


moon rockets even slightly tolerable? 
Or did you feel yourself uncomfort- 
ably siding with the offbeat Richard 
Carlson type, the one all the others 
thought odd and not much of a good 
sport, and who eventually either 
cracked up or exploded in his space 
suit, or both? 

Serious science fiction films have 
always been overtly preachy. Fritz 
Lang’s Metropolis, with its Caligari 
slums and naughty lady robot, was 
one long, stern Germanic lecture, for 
all its visual loveliness, and what can 
one do after seeing Wells’s Things to 
Come or The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles except leave the theater 
vowing to try and become a better 
human being? The essential motive of 
all these films was not to entertain 
(though they tended to be 
extraordinarily entertaining), but to 
make their admonitory point, their 
cautionary statement. The 
entertainment was sugar coating on 
a very bitter pill, and the warning 
would only be effective if the public 
swallowed it. 

Of late, however, we seem 
philosophically to hs.ve glided past 
the mere warning stage, because 
warnings imply the possibility of 
salvation, while in the newer sermons 
shining on our motion picture 
screens, there is no such possibility. 

Now, Wells and Lang and the 
others were skeptical and full of 
darkest forebodings, but they had not 
altogether given up. We poor 
humans might be full of evil, and 
Stygian fogs of ignorance might 
becloud and mislead us, but there 
was still a certain basic something 
about us worth saving, something 
decent and fundamental in our 
nature which might enable us to 
muddle through; and these older 
prophets tried to point it out. 
Basically, they wanted to help. They 
were, for all their gloomy trappings, 
fundamentally optimistic. 

Not so the new Jeremiahs. They 
see no hope. None. Not a jot, not a 
glimmer. There is only despair 
ahead, and there’s no avoiding it. 

The first film I noticed edging 
into this new stance was Planet of 
the Apes (one of whose screenwriters 
was, incidentally, the usually 
optimistic Rod Serling). Cleverly 
staged, well cast, and starring 
Charlton Heston as the only decent 
human being in existence, Apes 
presented an earth past hope. 


However, it showed this earth 
wittily, in cunning detail, and enjoyed 
itself enormously in the process. 
Because of its essential humor and 
the shoulder-shrugging possibility of 
Adam-and-Eve-come-again at the end, 
the innate despair of its vision was 
concealed, and the delight it seemed 
to take in its imagined Sodom did 
not seem so odd. 

But the next one of its ilk, 
Soylent Green, was less coy. Once 
again Charlton Heston was cast as 
the only decent human being in 
existence, but this time the Sodom 
he encountered was devoid of 
chortles. No cute little monkeys 
hopping around this time; merely a 
gutter world overstocked with a 
sick and sickened population of 
miserable men and women. Unlike 
Apes, there was not the feeblest pass 
at encouragement. It was a snuff 
film about earth. - 

To give it its due, Soylent Green 
did at least seem depressed about 
what it confidently expected to 
happen to us all, and you got the 
feeling that the people who made it 
really wished there was some hope, 
even though they knew better. 


Alien, though, was made of 
sterner stuff. However much 
unconscious humor there was in its 
botched plot and general idiocy, 
the movie’s casual, underlying 
assumptions as to what humanity 
would descend to in the near future 
—with Ian Holm’s android 
programmed by the corporate state 
to bring the monster home alive, 
even if it meant sacrificing all the 
crew members— was positively bone- 
chilling, not so much because of the 
grisly speculations it made about how 
dreary, flat, and unprofitable human 
existence would be in its Godawful 
future Gomorrah, but because of its 
makers’ simple-minded complacency 
about it. The only thing the people 
who made Alien seemed to find 
frightening about their film was its 
monster. 

Outland extended and deepened 
this general cruddiness, and the 
casual acceptance of it, reducing the 
whole thing to an absolute 
assumption: we will not only fizzle 
out, we will fizzle out horribly and 
disgustingly. This is not questioned in 
Outland. No one in it expects the 
situation to change in any way for 
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the better. Society is in dismal decay 
and the sets and props that indicate 
this are thrown in as routinely as 
cacti and mesas are tossed into a 
Western. 

Escape from New York and Blade 
Runner merely continued this thesis. 
The main contrast between the two 
films was that Escape contained a bit 
of black irony, some grim futuristic 
humor, while Blade Runner, despite 
the witty implications of its design 
(floating ads in the sky, little jokes 
with traffic signs, etc.), took itself 
very seriously, carrying this 
thesis— the acceptance of human 
degradation— to an even more 
shocking stage: that it should not 
only be taken as the sole realistic 
point of view, but that it should 
even, in a mad, macho way, be 
approved of! 

I am reminded of some fool*(I 
forget his name entirely, as is just) 
who held an august position in some 
recent President’s cabinet, and who, 
when questioned about one or other 
of the increasing plagues which form 
the backdrop of these movies we’re 
discussing— radioactivity, air pollution, 
I forget which— stated, with great 
satisfaction, that he personally was 
not afraid of the said radioactivity or 
pollution; and he really and truly 
seemed to believe that he had said 
something which was not only 
pertinent and valid, but which settled 
the issue to any decent thinking 
person’s satisfaction. 

This John Wayne, tough-it-out 
approach to humankind’s miserable 
extinction, not to mention the 
possibility of fouling the earth to the 
point of its ecological collapse, has 
now had its most effective 
presentation so far (though God 
knows what’s even now in 
preparation, for many of these films 
have made an awful lot of money) in 
an Australian import called The Road 
Warrior, which is, if one ignores an 
extremely ill-advised voice-over 
introduction, not a bad movie at all. 

It has an excellent sense of its 
period— which is, as in so many other 
movies, post-World War Three (“Say, 
Morris, how about a movie where 
they don't fight World War Three?” 
“Wouldn’t sell shit, Harry.”)— some 
wonderfully vivid characters, and, 
here and there, some nice touches of 
humor. 

So, all this given, what is likely 
| to happen next? More of the same, 
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and probably better versions of it. 
Some really heavy types are certain 
to get involved with this sort of 
thing— it’s obviously some sort of 
cultural wave— and it is very safe to 
guess that we are still a long way 
from seeing the best and most 
effective film of this genre. The 
Grapes of Wrath of absolute despair 
is still to come. 

I think the most unnerving thing 
about all of this is that science 
fiction’s most consistent flaw, in 
films or elsewhere, is in its 
conservatism as to how soon this or 
that event will take place. History 
often shows that the guessers have 


been too timid and that the television 
device, the atomic bomb, and the 
rockets to the moon show up way 
ahead of schedule. Now, these 
depressing new films have been very 
bold regarding Armageddon; it is 
usually slated for the 1990s, giving 
us barely more than a decade and 
not much hope for the later parts of 
that. So, bearing in mind science 
fiction’s tendency to put things off, I 
think we can safely assume that the 
end of Western civilization will come 
sometime next week. Then, hopefully, 
with that out of the way, we can 
move on to something a little more 
upbeat. j0 




THERE'S THE 


Etc. 

TZ MOVIE UPDATE 


Co-produced by Steven 
Spielberg and John Landis, 
the Warner Bros, motion 
picture version of The 
Twilight Zone is back in 
production. By the time you 
read this, most of the filming 
will have been completed, 
with each of the movie's four 
directors— Spielberg, Landis, 

Joe Dante (The Howling), 
and Australia's George Miller 
(The Road Warrior)— 
contributing a segment. As 
mentioned in August's TZ, two 
of the segments will be 
adapted from the tv episodes 
"It's a Good Life" and 
"Nightmare at 20,000 Feet," 

Joe Dante, who salted 
The Howling with dozens of 
insider's references to horror- 
film creators of the past, was 
a particularly good choice 
for the Twilight Zone film 
because he's been a 
longtime fan of the tv series. 

"I thought. Great!" he recalls, 
on being approached to 
direct a segment based on 
one of the episodes from the 
original series. ”1 don't care 
which episode— I saw them all 
as a kid. I love Twilight Zone." 

Hilary Clark, the film's unit 
publicist, makes clear that 
Dante is a TZ enthusiast par 
excellence; 

Dante’s acknowledged 
favorites from the series 
are “Walking Distance” 


and its companion piece. 

“A Stop At Willoughby.” 

In fact, the director was so 
taken by those episodes— 
and their enduring theme 
of nostalgia— that upon 
relocating to Los Angeles 
from Philadelphia in 1974, 
he set about finding a 
home on Willoughby 
Street, where he has lived 
quite comfortably ever since. 

Dante has woven that 
same sense of homage into 
his own Twilight Zone 
segment, based upon 
another original episode, by 
creating a series of smaller 
tributes to original 
“Twilight Zone” names 
and places. The dialogue 
(penned by original series 
writer Richard Matheson) 
is* seasoned with references 
to Willoughby, Homewood 
(the setting for “Walking- 
Distance”), and Cliffordville 
(from “Of Late I Think of 
Cliffordville”), another 
Dante favorite. There is 
also an allusion to 
“Beaumont Road,” added 
by Dante as an affectionate 
salute to the late Charles 
Beaumont, who wrote 
some of the original 
Twilight Zone episodes. 

The Dante sequence 


opens with two characters 
huddled in the emergency 
entrance of Cayuga 
Memorial Hospital. True 
Twilight Zone aficionados 
will recognize “Cayuga” as 
the name of Rod Serling’s 
production company, which 
Serling himself christened 
after Cayuga Lake in 
upstate New York, where 
he and his family spent 
many blissful summers. 

Dante’s lead character, 
played by Kathleen 
Quinlan, is Helen Foley, so 
named after Serling’s high 
school English teacher who 
still resides in his native 
Binghamton, N.Y. It is 
only fitting that this Helen 
Foley would also be a 
teacher. 

Also cast in the Dante 
segment are Patricia 
Barry, who starred in two 
original Twilight Zone 
episodes (“The Chaser” 
and “I Dream of Genie”), 
William Schallert, who 
appeared in one (“Mr. 
Bevis”), and Kevin 
McCarthy, who starred in 
the title role of “Long 
Live Walter Jameson” 
during the series’s opening 
season. Judiciously, Dante 
has chosen to call the 


McCarthy character “Uncle 
Walt.” 

To further indulge his 
sentimental streak, Dante’s 
sequence features cameo 
appearances by original 
Twilight Zone series 
producer Buck Houghton 
and actor Bill Mumy, who 
starred in the original tv 
episode upon which this 
segment is based. 

In a continuation of 
faithfulness to its model, 
producers Spielberg and 
Landis have signed Jerry 
Goldsmith to score The 
Twilight Zone. The award- 
winning composer has 
seven original episodes to 
his credit. 

Carol Serling has been 
set for a cameo appearance 
in the George Miller 
sequence, which is based 
upon an original series 
teleplay by Richard Matheson. 

The fourth segment, 
directed by Steven 
Spielberg from a 
screenplay by Richard 
Matheson, is based upon 
an original Twilight Zone 
teleplay by George Clayton 
Johnson, one of a small 
core of writers who helped 
to shape the popular 
television series. 





U.N. FINDS E.T. 


Spielberg holds the UN s Medal of Peace, 
awarded him at a special showing of E.T. 
"I think it should go around E.T.'s neck. 
He’s the one who deserves it," 


At right, Spielberg is greeted before the 
screening by UN Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar. 


On September 17, 
Steven Spielberg and 
his film E. T. made an 
unprecedented 
appearance at United 
Nations headquarters in 
New York. TZ writer David 
Shifren ("Jockeying for 
Time," Dec. '82) was on 
hand to interview the 
director— and came away 
with surprising new 
evidence of just how 
widespread E. 77s appeal 
really is: 

Spielberg’s United 
Nations debut came before 
a standing-room-only crowd 
of foreign dignitaries, 
consulate members, and 
UN staffers who saw the 
young director received the 
UN’s Medal of Peace, the 
first time the prestigious 
award has ever gone to a 
filmmaker. They then 
watched a special showing 
of Spielberg’s blockbuster 
hit, E. T. 

Despite the event’s 
formal setting— the UN’s 
spacious Trusteeship 
Council Chamber, where 
almost every seat bears an 
official placard naming a 
member country— the 
audience was completely 
swept up by the film, 
applauding enthusiastically 
when Spielberg’s name 
appeared among the 
credits and cheering during 
the more exciting scenes. 


The “UN and E. T. are 
one and the same,” 
Spielberg said in his 
acceptance speech. “They 
both have the desire and 
the need to communicate, 
to care, and to love. This 
film is dedicated to all 
children of all ages.” 

Afterward, I asked him 
if he was surprised that so 
distinguished a crowd 
should have responded with 
such abandon. 

“Yes,” he said, “and 
it’s wonderful. The film’s 
completely bridged the 
language barrier— that’s 
what I’m so happy about. 
They understood all the 
colloquialisms.” 

Voicing approval of the 
UN, Spielberg said, “The 
United Nations represents 
everything that E. T. 
stands for— love and 
communication. It has all 
the right ideas, and its 
heart is in the right place. 
And it glows red, like 
E. T.’s.” 

On the subject of 
extraterrestrials, Spielberg 
confided: 

“I don’t think we’re 
alone in the universe. On a 
clear night we can see 
three thousand stars. 
Actually, the Milky Way 
has three hundred billion 
stars. We have to think 
about those numbers. If 
only one percent of the 


planets that could support 
life haven’t destroyed 
themselves through 
warfare, there’s a chance, 
a strong possibility, that 
there are technologically 
advanced civilizations out 
there right now.” 

In the movie, when 
government agencies 
discover E. T.’s hiding 
place, they are extremely 
supportive, even trying to 
save his life when he 
seems to be dying. Does 
Spielberg believe this is 
true to life? Would 
scientists really be so 
benevolent and charitable 
toward a stranger from 
the stars? 

“Yes,” he said, “I 
think that’s exactly how 
things would happen. I 


that the Reagan 
administration might act as 
he envisaged, Spielberg 
responded, “Well, I was 
there when President 
Reagan saw the movie, 
and there was a little 
moisture in his eyes. I 
view that as a very 
positive sign.” 

The filmmaker will 
next direct Raiders of the 
Lost Ark II and, of course, 
one of the segments of his 
film The Twilight Zone. 

“After that,” he says, 
“I’m hoping to discover 
more adventures for E. T. 

I wasn’t out to make a 
movie that was 
complicated, where the 
feelings were crowded. 

E. T. is about love. It’s 
really a love story.” 


"There was a little moisture in 
Reagan's eyes. I view that as a 
very positive sign." 


think that, in the presence 
of an extraterrestrial, the 
United States government 
or any government of 
the world would want 
knowledge, not conflict or 
hostility. I believe that we 
will solve all our own 
problems— but it would be 
nice to know that there’s 
somebody up there who 
likes us. It helps.” 

„ Asked if he thought 


Referring to his UN Medal 
of Peace, Spielberg said, “I 
think it should go around 
E. T.’s neck. He’s the one 
who deserves it.” 

Spielberg’s highest 
ambition for his movie? 

“I would hope the film 
would encourage interests 
from off the planet to 
come visit us someday. 

That would be nice— and 
very rewarding.” & 
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Dice-Wielding Warriors 

FANTASY ROLE-PLAYING GAMES LIKE DUNGEONS AND DRAGONS 
AND THE NEW CALL OF CTHULHU GIVE FANS A CHANCE TO SLAY 
DRAGONS— AND SHOGGOTHS— IN THEIR LIVING ROOMS. 
GAME DESIGNER LAWRENCE SCHICK REPORTS. 


T hree friends sitting in the liv- 
ing room of an apartment are 
in earnest conversation. Each 
takes notes as the others speak. Occa- 
sionally one rolls a pair of strangely 
shaped dice, then compares the results 
against his notes. To the average 
observer, it is an evening in th£ sum- 
mer of 1982; but to these three people, 
for the moment at least, it is the 
winter of 1925, and they are in a dark, 
aging mansion on the shores of a 
frozen lake— a mansion which may just 
be the gateway for a host of Love- 
craftian monsters. 

One of the three is describing the 
scene inside the mansion. He speaks 
with authority and is plainly in charge 
of these proceedings, for he rolls the 
dice most often and keeps several 
reference books at hand. He is the 
referee. 

The other two friends consider the 
referee’s statements carefully, and ask 
questions designed to gain further in- 
formation. They talk and act as if they 
were actually within a cold, dark man- 
sion rather than a comfortably lit liv- 
ing room. They decide what actions 
they would take were they really in 
the mansion, and inform the referee of 
their decisions. They are the players. 

Consulting a rule book, and using 
his own judgment and knowledge of 
the imaginary situation he has 
created, the referee decides the out- 
come of the players’ imaginary ac- 
tions. The situation in the old mansion 
changes rapidly, and the players must 
ask new questions and make new 
decisions. Their conversation goes 
something like this: 

Referee: “The old man and his 
bodyguard are dead. You see that you 
are in a library, walls lined with 
bookshelves from floor to ceiling. 
There are thousands of aging brown 
volumes here, most of them obviously 
untouched for years.” 
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Player One: “I’ll start checking the 
bookshelves for things like ancient 
occult tomes, especially works by 
Alhazred or von Junzt.” 

Referee: “You find a small occult sec- 
tion, but the only interesting book is a 
slim play folio titled The King in 
Yellow.” He rolls some dice and com- 
pares the results against a table in his 
notebook. “Suddenly you hear glass 
shattering up on the second floor, 
followed by a chittering noise and a 
rasping across the upstairs floor- 
boards.” 

Player Two: “Uh-oh, time to beat it! 
What’s the closest exit?” 

Referee: “The door to the kitchen.” 
Player Two: “We go through it. I’m 
taking out my .45.” 

Player One: “As if that will do any 
good.” 

Referee: “You see a large kitchen, 
empty, neglected, with two other 
doors for exits.” 

Player Two: “We take the closest.” 
Referee: “You see stairs down to a 
wine cellar. You also hear chittering 
noises behind you. They seem to be 
coming from the hall outside the 
library.” 

Player Two: “No time to dally. Down 
we go!” 

Player One: “We’ll use my flashlight. 
Do we see any other exits?” 

Referee: “No, just rows of shelves 
filled with cobwebby wine bottles.” 
Player One: “Damn! Well, we’ll go 
into the farthest corner and try to 
hide.” 

Referee (checking his sketch-map of 
the mansion): “As you cross the wine 
cellar, you begin to smell something 
awful. When you reach the farthest 
corner, you find a crude hole in the 
wall. It’s about four feet in diameter 
and is seemingly the beginning of a 
dark tunnel. The smell comes from 
this hole.” 

Player One: “Oh, great. Who knows 


what’s in there?” 

Player Two: “At least it’s a way out 
of this cul-de-sac.” 

Player One: “Well, maybe we won’t 
have to use it. I just hope I can 
remember that incantation for Banish- 
ment of the Burrowers Beneath.” 
Referee: “You hear a rasping on the 
kitchen tiles above, and then a bar of 
light lances down the steps as the 
door at the top is opened.” 

Player One: “That does it. We get our 
holy water and crawl into the hole.” 



What in the world are these peo- 
ple up to? Are they practicing some 
kind of play, or are they merely 
members of a society of lunatics? 

Actually, the referee and players 
are role-playing , using the rules found 
in Call of Cthuthu, one of the newer 
fantasy role-playing games. Such 
games have enjoyed a steady increase 
in popularity since their first ap- 
| pearance in the mid-seventies. They 
appeal to imaginative and intelligent 
! people of all ages— several million of 
j them in the United States alone. The 
majority of role-players have always 
been educated males under thirty, but 
the base is broadening each year as 
more and more people create and play 
out their own adventures. 

Role-playing games are obviously 
quite untraditional. They have no 
boards to play on, no cards, spinners, 
or funny money. The players don’t 
have to know all the rules, and the 
rules don’t even have to be followed, if 
the referee and players choose to 
depart from them. There are no set 







time limits, no conditions set for vic- 
tory; in fact, there are neither winners 
nor losers. The object is simply to 
play. 

Role-playing games originally 
evolved from a sub-genre of war- 
gaming in which battles are conducted 
using scores of miniature metal 
soldiers. Inspired by the stories of 
Robert E. Howard and J. R. R. 
Tolkien, one group of medieval 
miniaturists staged fantasy battles in 
which the tiny figures represented 
heroes and wizards rather than col- 
umns of heavy infantry. Rules were 
written for the creation and control of 
these heroes and wizards, and their 
adventures became less like a battle 
and more like a story. The games 
moved off the miniatures table and in- 
to the collective imaginations of the 
players, the referee who originally 
oversaw the battles was retained as 
organizer and director, and the first 
role-playing game was born. 

Dungeons and Dragons , as it was 
called by its creators, Gary Gygax and 
Dave Arneson, was published in its 
crude first version in 1974. It was 
disorganized, poorly edited, and writ- 
ten in an esoteric miniaturist parlance, 
but it firmly established the core con- 
cept of role-playing. The idea caught 
on very quickly, much to the surprise 
j of everyone, particularly war-game ! 
| publishers. The rules sold at an ever- 1 
I increasing rate, revisions, expansions, 
and imitations appeared, and in a few 
short years role-playing became a 
mainstay of the game industry. Most 
role-playing games still follow the con- 
ventions established by Dungeons & 
Dragons (or D & D, as it is called.) 
Since D & D is still the most popular 
of all role-playing games, it serves as 
an example of how the games work. 

Sometime before the game ses- 
sion, the person who is to be referee 
prepares an adventure area known as 
a “dungeon.” Dungeons are usually 
huge subterranean labyrinths haunted 
by fantastic monsters guarding an- 
cient treasures. This is where the 
players’ characters will move and in- 
teract. The referee generally draws a 
map of the dungeon and then keys it 
to notes describing the area’s in- 
habitants, their possessions, and prob- 
able reactions to what the players may 
do. For example, the key to a guard- 
house might include a sketch-map of 


its three floors, a listing of the guards 
posted there with notes about their 
vital statistics and skills, and a 
paragraph detailing the guards’ reac- 
tions in case of an assault on their 
position. There may also be remarks 
about individual guards’ alertness, 
susceptibility to bribes, etc. 

Why should the referee have to do 
this? Doesn’t the game include such 
things? Well, no. Most game sets in- 
clude a sample adventure area so that 
referees can see what they’re like, but 
once this sample dungeon has been ex- 
ploited by the players, all subsequent 
adventure areas must come from the 
referee’s imagination. “Pre-packaged 
dungeons” in the form of detailed 
maps and descriptions are available, 
sold separately from the game, but 
they are expensive and usually less 
fun to use than something the referee 
has himself created. 

At the appointed time, the players 
gather for a game session. Theoreti- 
cally, any number can play, but six to 
eight players is usually the maximum 
a referee can handle without the game 
dissolving into confusion. Three or 
four players is best. Each player must 
create a character to represent himself 
in the game. Each character has six 
“ability areas”: strength, intelligence, 
wisdom, dexterity, constitution, and 
charisma. A player rolls dice to deter- 
mine what his character’s ability score 
is in each of these areas. 

Next the player chooses a class, or 
profession, for his character. Among 
the choices are fighter, magic-user, 
thief, and cleric. The player uses his 
character’s ability scores to help him 
decide which profession will be most 
suitable for his character. For exam- 
ple, a character with a high strength 
score might make a good fighter, 
whereas a character with high in- 
telligence could make a good magic- 
user. A character’s profession defines 
his general skills, such as use of spells 
by magic-users and use of weapons 
such as crossbow or broadsword by 
fighters. A character’s ability scores 
define how well the character uses his* 
skills. 

Next the player gives his 
character a name and maybe a short 
paragraph of family background. For 
example: “Thorsted Orcsbane, fighter. 
From a family of freeholders in the 
North Canton. Swore vengeance on 


the race of goblinkind at the age of fif- 
teen when family was killed and farm 
burned by ore raiders. Joined Canton 
Guards, thrown out after three years 
for persistently going off on private 
ore-hunts. Now works for whoever 
will pay him to fight ores.” Dice are 
rolled again to determine how much 
money the character has. The player 
then “spends” this money to outfit his 
character in a manner appropriate to 
his class, using a standard equipment 





list included in the game, covering 
arms, armor, camping gear, livestock, 
magical paraphernalia, and more. The 
imaginary character now has abil- 
ity scores, basic skills, a name, 
background, and possessions, and is 
ready to begin. The players now 
assume the roles of their characters, , 
forrfl a team and together descend 
into the referee’s dungeon. Sometimes 
they have a specific goal, and 
sometimes they are merely looking for 
adventure. 

The action of the game is fluid and 
flexible. A player’s character may do 
whatever he wants, subject to his abil- 
ity limitations. A player tells his 
referee what he wants his character to 
do, whether it’s a simple action like 
shooting a crossbow at a charging troll 
or a complex feat like leaping from 
the back of a galloping horse to the 
seat of a speeding coach, throwing the 
driver off, and grabbing the reins. The 
player may roll dice in chancy situa- 
tions to determine if luck is with him 
or against him: will he hit that troll, or 
will it dodge his bolt? Or the referee 
may determine the success of the 
character’s attempted action according 
to the rules, his prepared notes, and 
his own judgment and common sense. 
In the case of the wagon takeover, 
there are no specific rules covering 
leaps from horses— how then to deter- 
mine success? The referee may con- 
sider the character’s strength and 

Above: Character markers for Call of 
Cthulhu feature a host of Lovecraftian 
monsters and a few luckless humans. 
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dexterity scores, his grappling ability, 
and his horsemanship. He also con- 
siders the abilities of the driver, 
weighs all these factors against one 
another, and comes up with an 
answer. His word is law, so he must 
be careful to be fair and impartial at 
all times. The referee plays the parts 
of all the characters and creatures 
that the players’ characters meet and 
oppose, but he is not himself their op- 
ponent. He controls everything in the 
imaginary world except the players’ 
characters, and is responsible for the 
actions of the characters’ friends, their 
enemies, innocent bystanders, and the 
indifferent forces of nature. 

The players’ enjoyment comes 
from the fun of problem-solving and 
the thrill of combat; the referee’s 
pleasures are those of creation and 
control. Everyone enjoys the wearing 
of a “different mask” for the duration 
of the game. Cooperation, rather than 
competition, is emphasized, since the 
players must work together if they are 
to survive the dangers of the dungeon. 

The action of a D & D game takes 
place almost entirely in the players’ 
imaginations. Some groups use minia- 
ture figures on a table to illustrate 
their characters’ relative positions dur- 
ing combat (a holdover from the 
game’s origins in miniature warfare), 
but dice are, typically, the only stan- 
dard game components used. Maps, 
diagrams, and other visual aids may 
be employed, but they are not essen- 
tial to the conduct of the game. A ses- 
sion of D & D is over when a goal is 
reached, the characters retreat from 
the dungeon, or the game has gone on 
long enough for one evening. Most D 
& D games are sequential or serial; 
the same characters will be used again 
in the next game (if they’ve lived), and 
play will continue another evening us- 
ing the same imaginary world as a 
background. 

A character who survives a ses- 
sion gains “experience points.” When 
a character has gained enough such 
points, he advances to a higher level 
of play, and his “professional” skills 
are increased. In this way the 
characters learn and gain from their 
adventures, often becoming, over 
time, powerful and respected per- 
sonages in the fantasy world. Long- 
term characters tend to take on their 
own personalities, and many become 
as real as any characters from fiction, 
with their own motives, reactions, and 
distinctive habits. The exploits of 
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legendary characters are told and 
retold at conventions and wherever 
role-players congregate. Some players 
even publish continuing histories of 
their campaigns in fanzines with 
names like Legendaria and The 
Chronicles of Thorax. 



To keep this sort of activity 
organized and consistent requires 
detailed rules and guidelines, and in- 
deed most role-playing games have 
sets of rules that may seem impossibly 
long to the novice, since they attempt 
to deal with virtually all situations that 
may arise in an imaginary world. 
Rules length does tend to be a stum- 
bling block; the rules are usually so 
long (sixty-four pages on Basic D &D, 
for example) and the concept behind 
them so new that few people manage 
to get the hang of the games just by 
reading the instructions. Role-playing 
is a bit of an art, and learning it from 
the rule books alone is rather like 
learning to dance just from reading 
textbooks. Most people learn to play 
from friends who already know how. 

Role-playing game design is as 
personal a thing as novel-writing, and 
there are many different sets of role- 
playing rules on the market, each 
reflecting its designer’s idea of what is 
important and what isn’t. Though con- 
fusing, this multiplicity of products is 
good for the discriminating consumer, 
since it means he can choose the type 
of game that most suits him. The 
following thumbnail guide to role- 
playing games should be of some use 
to the bewildered beginner. 

The earliest role-playing games 
were of the sword-and-sorcery kind, 
and this is still the most popular 
genre. There are several dozen such 
fantasy role-playing games on the 
market, ranging in presentation from 
slim, poorly printed pamphlets to slick, 
weighty hardbound books. (Most are 
nonetheless packaged as board games, 
complete with colorful cardboard box- 
es— a decision based primarily on 
marketing considerations.) 

Dungeons & Dragons leads the 
fantasy field in sales. The basic rules 


set was among the top five best-selling 
games of the 1981 Christmas season. 
The game’s popularity is so great that, 
to many people, role-playing means 
Dungeons & Dragons. 

Most D & D-tfpe games feature 
teams of players who explore monster- 
ridden dungeons in an effort to slay 
their evil residents and appropriate 
their hoarded treasures. This basic 
plot has since been duplicated in 
dozens of other games, including card, 
board, and video games. 

Despite a few rule inconsistencies 
stemming from their war-game 
origins, the D & D rules are classic in 
their simplicity and flexibility, and 
Dungeons & Dragons remains a good 
introduction to role-playing games. 
The beginner should be sure to get the 
Basic set to shirt with. D & D’s 
popularity has spawned a bewildering 
array of secondary support products, 
such as prepackaged adventures, 
preprinted character sheets, quick 
reference charts for referees, maps of 
entire fantasy worlds, plus the more 
complex Advanced system, so it’s easy 
to get the wrong thing if you’re not 
careful. 



The best alternative to D & D is 
probably RuneQuest, published by 
Chaosium, Inc. RuneQuest is more 
complicated than Basic D & D, but a 
lot of thought has gone into its elegant 
and playable systems, and it is 
presented in a logical, understandable 
manner. A RuneQuest character’s 
ultimate goal is to work his way 
up to the top of his particular 
magical/religious cult and become a 
Rune Lord. A character must prove 
himself to the elders of his cult by 
undertaking dangerous quests and in- 
creasing his skills and magical power 
to high levels. RQ as it is usually 
played has an ancient Bronze Age 
feel, complete with a host of com- 
peting mystery _ religions, primitive 
technology, and a flat earth. D & D, in 
comparison, is set squarely in the trap- 
pings and traditions of medieval 



A Leiberesque tavern scene by TZ cover artist Walter Velez for the book— and now the gam e— Thieves’ World. 


Europe, with plate mail, knights, and 
clerics who can’t use edged weapons. 

As might be expected, after fan- 
tasy the next most popular genre of 
role-playing is science fiction. By their 
very nature, sf games tend to be a bit 
more complicated than fantasy games, 
and this has hurt their popularity 
somewhat. Their rules must be able to 
handle complex societies and a 
multitude of technological items and 
skills, which means more data for the 
players to learn. 

As with the fantasy games, the 
first sf game on the market remains 
the best-known and most popular. This 
is the Traveller system, published by 
Game Designers’ Workshop. Traveller 
characters are usually ex-members of 
the Galactic Imperium, an outer-space 
military force. They travel about the 
Imperial frontier exploring new worlds 
and engaging in dangerous extralegal 
business, such as interstellar smug- 
gling or leading troops of mercenaries. 
Traveller can be a lot of fun, par- 


ticularly with an imaginative referee 
who has read a lot of science fiction. 
GDW publishes a number of useful 
support products for the game, in- 
cluding space navy supplements, star- 
ship plans, and books of space sectors. 
The biggest complaint most role- 
players have with the game is that 
after the initial character creation, 
there is little provision 1 for improve- 
ment of character skills. My advice to 
people interested in Traveller is to 
start with the Deluxe Traveller set, 
which includes a lot of good instruc- 
tional material missing from the stan- 
dard set. 

A good alternative to Traveller is 
TSR Hobbies’ forthcoming Star Fron- 
tiers. Though it is less detailed in 
some areas than Traveller, and lacks 
(as yet) all of that game’s fine support 
products, Star Frontiers does provide 
somewhat simpler rules, a character 
improvement system, and alien races 
such as the insectoid Vrusk as possible 
characters. (As codesigner of Star 


Frontiers, the author must admit to 
some bias in its favor, though this may 
change after he finds out what the 
publishers have done to it in the name 
of “mass appeal.”) 

If you don’t care for fantasy or 
science fiction, there are role-playing 
games for almost every type of adven- 
ture, including the Wild West, es- 
pionage, Prohibition era gangsters, 
seventeenth-century musketeers, post- 
nuclear war survivors (and mutants!), 
pirates of the Spanish Main, samurais 
of medieval Japan, and more. Name it 
and it’s been done or is on somebody’s 
drawing board. 

Since this is The Twilight Zone, 
it’s safe to assume that most of this 
magazine’s readers have at least some 
interest in horror and the super- 
natural. For you, Chaosium has just 
released Call of Cthulhu, a role-playing 
game based on H. P. Lovecraft’s 
famous Cthulhu Mythos. Call of 
Cthulhu requires more sophisticated 
and mature players than are needed 
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Railway Coaches 


These iloorplans con be useful for 15mm ant! 25mm figures. The bases for most 25mm figures may be large for the mace, 
though the space taken up by a figure itself will he nearly to scale. Only 1 5mm figures can fie used with the last diagram, 
since its scale is somewhat larger in order to fit on these two pages. The PULLMAN COMPARTMENT SLEEPING AND 
PARLOR CAR and the PRIVATE CAR are both about seventy feet long, with an interior Root width of slightly less that, ten 
feet. The EUROPEAN STYLE CARS diagram is actually of three cars linked together in a configuration used around the 
turn of the century ■ The scale of this last diagram is about 20 % larger than the other two 


This PULLMAN COMPARTMENT SLEEPING AND PARLOR CAR is one of the many arrangements produced by that 
company This one features seven private stare rooms connectable by interior doors, which could be kept locked or unlocked 
depending upon the sire of the party of travellers and their desire for privacy: notice that adventurers could move down the 
coach either through the passageway or through the connecting rooms. The beds unfolded, and in the daytime were small 
senses At night, with the beds made up, there was barely enough room to open the state room door. The coach could be 
entered by outside doors at either side ol either coach end. as well as from ad/oiping cars. 


Here is a sample PRIVATE RAILWAY CAR. Other such cars had several smaller state rooms, or perhaps a more central loca- 
tion for the kitchen, givingmddcd separation and privacy to the ends of the car. This car is notable for the generosity of its 
few rooms, and was built for one man or one family. Entrances again are at either end, from either side. The private car was 
not built so that foot traffic on the train passed through it. entrance from the main train is possible only by leaping the 


coupling holding the private car to the train, at the kitchen end of the car. Private cars wen always attached to the ends of 
trains, and the Observation Room would always look out over the vista which had /ust been passed. This Car has available 
three unfoldable doubles and three singles, enough for an entire party of adventurers. Private cars could be attached either to 
regularly -running trains, or to a rented locomotive, though passage would have to be cleared tor such special trains. 


These EUROPEAN STYLE CARS were built at about the tur. 
difference between U. S. and European coaches is that the I 
from the station platform, an advantage in the ease of move 
virtuous women to segregate themselves from the potentially 


of the century, for service on British railroads. The obvious 
uropean coach, has compartments which are entered directly 
net The special third-class ladies' section allowed poor but 
omry and rude behavior of males— their portion of the train 


could be entered only while the train was halted. Notice also how the kitchen separated third-class from the monied part of 
the train, forbidding interior movement Since compartments were entered directly from the platform, there was no need for 
full movement down the length of the train, ticket-takers would wait for the next station to enter the next series of cars. 


Call of Cthulhu ’ s instructions include such esoteric information as the floor-plans for various 1920s railroad cars (above) and 
a map of Lovecraft’s mythical Arkham (below), adapted from one drawn by Gahan Wilson. 

for most role-playing games, but it can Arkham they’re up against, and the resulting 

be a great deal of fun when played I — assa; J f ear induces a careful and thoughtful 

properly. Horror fans are often con- \ , 1 il “7T jLgj mode of play rarely seen in the 

temptuous of the characters in hor- ijSS-m 1 i l J' — 4L — . .sg more action-oriented “hack-and-slash” 

ror stories. “I sure wouldn’t do j|gj <3*30 jagf] [ games. Actual Mythos monsters rarely 

something like that” is a typical com- RjjgO r need appear in play; the mere threat 

ment, when a character has wandered - T“ °f a visitation by an other-dimensional 
into a fetid cave with nothing but a * A ■ shambler is enough to give most 

flashlight. Here at last is a chance for if - players the willies. In Call of Cthulhu, 

the fan to find out just what he really a-,1 fl il . { as in horror fiction, it seems that 

would do in that sort of situation. gage c=] cznnfHjCnD 0 Q t Ll , L subtlety is more effective than excess. 

Call of Cthulhu has a subtler, ““ \ ri C_5* *».>t C&a □,3D; 1 The rules of the game are relative- 

more restrained flavor than any other LjCZ] hMp Cj U ly simple and work well, given the 

demands of the subject, though a 
novice will probably find them difficult 
to comprehend without help from 
someone familiar with role-playing 
games. The rewards, I think, are 
worth the effort. 

Cthulhu includes a sixteen-page 
“Basic Role-Playing” booklet which in- 
troduces the novice to the idea of role- 
playing, a ninety-six-page Call of 
Cthulhu book, which covers character 
creation and Lovecraft’s Cthulhu 
Mythos, and a thirty-two-page 
“Sourcebook for the 1920s,” which 
gives an overview of the local and 
world situation for the period and in- 
cludes such useful information as floor 
plans of railway cars and dirigibles. 
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My initial fear was that this game 
would turn out to be an exercise in 
futility. After all, who can beat 
Cthulhu? Even the major servant 
races (such as the huge, amoeboid 
shoggoths) are too tough to handle 
without heavy weaponry such as 
flamethrowers, which are of course 
unavailable to the average Lovecraft- 
ian scholar. To my surprise, the 
toughness of the monsters turned out 
to be an asset. The players know what 


Map by Lynn Willis, copyright Chaosium Ir 



Also included is a 32-by-20-inch map of 
the world showing all important sites 
of archeological digs and Cthulhuoid 
incursions, a pad of blank character 
sheets that players can fill in with in- 
formation on their characters, a card 
of character and monster silhouettes 
for use in place of miniature figures, 
and four-, six-, eight-, and twenty- 
sided dice. It retails for around twenty 
dollars. 




The role-playing field is continuing 
to spread in every direction: into com- 
puters, business simulations, even 
education. Some teachers are using 
role-playing games to stimulate in- 
terest in previously unmotivated 
students. Most games include a lot of 
math, as players multiply experience 
points, figure percentages, divide 
treasure, and so on, and kids tend to 
lose their fear of arithmetic when they 
find they can use it to their advantage 
in something that is important to 
them. Educators also report an in- 
crease in reading as players soak up 
background material for the games 
(and incidentally, try to puzzle out the 
rules). Players also learn lessons in 
cooperation, social interaction, and 
problem-solving. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, they learn to stretch their 
imaginations and look at things in new 
ways— a talent most adults could stand 
to learn. And it should come as no 
surprise that kids who play a lot of 
role-playing games spend less time in 
front of the television set. 

Adults often find in role-playing 
games a release from the stresses of 
job or family, and an opportunity to 
work out tensions and aggressions. 
(Role-acting has long been a favorite 
tool of psychotherapy.) It can also pro- 
vide the same thrills as a good adven- 
ture novel or movie, with the bonus 
of perfect character identification. 
Reader identification with the pro- 
tagonist is one of the main goals of 
the fiction writer, a goal that is not 
always easy to achieve, but in role- 
playing games, such identification is a 
natural consequence of the action. 
These games also give people a 
framework for exercising their cre- 
ativity. Many creative and imaginative 



people have not the skill, inclination, 
or time to write adventure fiction of 
their own. Role-playing gives them a 
chance to participate directly in the 
creation of their own adventures. 

Role-playing games, Dungeons & 
Dragons in particular, have received a 
certain amount of attention from the 
news media in the last couple of years. 
Some publications and religious groups 
have characterized them as a per- 
nicious cult activity from which our 
children must be protected. This is a 
typical response of the close-minded to 
new forms of entertainment they don’t 
understand. Motion pictures were 
treated the same way when they were 
new, and even the waltz was banned 
in some parts of nineteenth-century 
Europe as lewd and disgraceful. The 
protests will eventually fade as 
parents discover that their children 
have not turned into savage killers or 
satanists, and that they may even 
have gained something from role- 
playing. At the very least, they’ll have 
a lot of fun. 

Role-playing certainly isn’t for 
everybody. You can be sure that 
among those who won’t enjoy it are 
people who find your taste for 
Twilight Zone rather silly. If you’re in- 
terested in giving it a shot, the best 
place to start is with an already ex- 
isting group of players. Often the best 
way to find such a group is to ask at 
hobby stores that stock such games. 
The store proprietor can usually put 
you onto a group of your age and in- 
terests. Most groups are eager for 
new players and referees, and some 
hobby stores have bulletin boards 
where gaming groups post notices. If 
there are no existing groups in your 
area, you may have to start one, but if 
you have a few good friends who 
share your interests, that shouldn’t be 
too much of a problem. 



Will role-playing games fade, and ‘ 
be remembered only as a college fad 
of the early ’80s? I don’t think so; for 
those of us who’ve grown adept at 
them, they’re just too much fun. Their 
exact future is anybody’s guess, but 
my bet is that they’re going to be with 
us for a long time. © 


COSMIC 
LAND RUSH 

FINALLY YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO OWN LAND! 

Buy Property on Mars. "That's right." 
Property on Mars is now available to 
you; have your very own personalized 
crater or 10,000 acres — it's your 
choice. 

This fun and unique gift idea is the 
ultimate treasure for that someone who 
has everything; at parties or whenever 
friends are over. It makes the perfect 
conversation piece. Space enthusiasts 
will admire the Martian Land Docu- 
ments. 

What we are all about! At extraterres- 
trial Estates our goal is to establish a 
space orientated interest group within 
the private sector. Putting man to work, 
in space, for profit is our top priority; 
assuring that private citizens will have 
every opportunity to invest in private 
space programs, the same as we are 
doing by donating to space causes we 
feel strongly about. 

Going to Mars! According to tech- 
nology at present, man could start build- 
ing to colonize Mars by 2000 or soon- 
er. "Why should we?" is not the ques- 
tion, but rather "How much will it- 
cost?" The material value of space is 
millions of times more resourceful than 
our small globe— which must be, at 
any cost, preserved. 

Private space companies are springing 
up all over the free world — companies 
which could prove to be very profitable 
in the not so distant future, not to men- 
tion the other rewards that accompany 
space ventures. 

Extraterrestrial Estates. To personally 
become involved in space ventures re- 
quires thousands of hours of training. 
But to get you started we recommend 
specific books on actual space flight 
situations and hypothetical ones as well. 
E.T.E. offers: astronaut training infor- 
mation and information about astronaut 
training facilities FREE! with your order. 

About these Educational Documents: We 

do not want to mislead you into believ- 
ing that you own realty on Mars, but 
we do want you to use your imagination. 
When purchasing land on Mars, specify 
what you would like to have on your land 
such as: airports, industry, homes, or 
tourist sites . . . whatever you may think 
of, it's your land. In return you will re- 
ceive a complete documented Owner's 
Certificate, which includes a claim deed, 
maps of property, photographs, and an 
eight page fact sheet which gives you 
interesting details about your new world. 

For your Mars documents send Check 
or Money Order for $15.95 plus tax & 

$2.50 S/H to: Extraterrestrial Estates, 

303 N. Lincoln, Suite C, Santa Maria, 
CA 93454. 

California residents add 6% sales tax. 
Allow 3 to 4 weeks delivery. 


City/Zip 


Desired Property: Crater □ or Land □ 






by Jack McDevitt 

SHE WAS GOING TO REMAIN 
WITH HIM TILL THE END ... 
AND BEYOND. BUT WHAT 
IF THERE WAS NOTHING 
ON THE OTHER SIDE? 

V.S t may be,” said Freightmann, speaking slowly, 
S “an opportunity to probe, scientifically, beyond 
S the grave.” 

S Elizabeth sipped her coffee casually, masking 
both irritation and, perhaps, fear. She had a dis- 
quieting talent: she could see through other people’s 
eyes, drift into their souls, and drench herself in 
their psyches, until her own reality grew slippery. 

She had never married; she wasn’t sure why. 
There had been no conscious decision, nor anything 
of that sort. But she had known the ebb arid flow of 
young male minds (as presumably no other woman 
had), had tasted their desires, shared their emotions, 
touched their limits. After some initial reluctance, 
she had observed, and ultimately reveled in, their ris- 
ing passion for her. It was an ecstasy well beyond 
anything found in a bedroom. 

It was also, she had come to realize, a form of 
mental rape. And she’d stopped. She had not used 
the talent, had refused to acknowledge it, for fifteen 
years. Possibly it no longer existed. She hoped it did 
not. 

“How did you find me?” 

“We’ve known for a long time that you were 
here, Elizabeth. Almost since you left Boston, in 
fact. But the Society understands your wish to be 
left alone. And we’ve respected it.” 

. “Until tonight.” Elizabeth was still an attrac- 
tive woman. Her green eyes flashed. 

“Until tonight. We wouldn’t ask this of you if 
there were anyone else we could go to.” He leaned 
forward, and the upholstered chair protested. 
“You’re unique, Elizabeth.” 

That was a disturbing prospect. “I’m sure 
you’ve found others with my . . . talent,” she said. 
“You’ve had a lot of years to look.” 

Freightmann allowed himself a smile that was 
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intended to be disarming. “We already owe you a 
debt of gratitude we can never repay: you’ve 
demonstrated that it’s possible. Beyond any question, 
you’ve shown that. But you remain one of a kind. 
Oh, we get statistical evidence above or below the 
parameters now and then. But that’s all— someone 
who’s good at guessing circles and wavy lines.” 

“That was a long time ago, George.” He took 
out his cigarettes and looked around for an ashtray. 
“There’s one here somewhere,” she said. It took 
time (as it always did) to hunt down the lone ashtray 
she kept for visitors. She drew it from behind some 
books on a dining room shelf. It sparkled. Freight- 
mann shifted his weight, and put the pack away. 

“Elizabeth, are you familiar with the Anne 
Glenmore case?” She wasn’t. “Anne Glenmore was a 
young honeymooner who was seriously burned in a 
fire. It happened in a hotel. The place collapsed, kill- 
ing her husband outright, and buried her. She died 
on the operating table: respiration, heart, brain ac- 
tivity, everything stopped. Two minutes and eighteen 
seconds. Then she came back.” 

Elizabeth showed no reaction. She was tired. It 
had been a long day at the library, it would be 
another long day tomorrow, and she wished 
Freightmann would go home. Moreover, she felt 
threatened by him. She had a comfortable, unevent- 
ful life here. The Society could change all that, con- 
vert her to a curiosity, someone to be feared. 

“Later, when she’d recovered, she talked 
about a sense of well-being and the presence of 
something that radiated love and power. It embraced 
her, and the knowledge of her husband’s death came 
into her mind, with the assurance that she should 
not mourn.” Elizabeth looked bored. “You’ve heard 
all this before. 

“I don’t read the tabloids, George. But yes, it’s 
a common enough story now. What does it prove?” 

“I don’t think she lied,” said Freightmann. 

“I don’t either. And I say that with no 
knowledge whatever of your young woman. But 
things are seldom so clear cut. Like the rest of us, 
she believes what she needs to believe. That’s her 
truth.” 

“That’s cynical of you. You’ve changed, 
Elizabeth.” 

“I would hope so.” She detected none in 
Freightmann. 

“The point is that we know no more about 
death than Plato did. It’s the ultimate question. It 
defines what we are.” 

“Monkey or angel,” said Elizabeth. She bit her 
lower lip, and studied Freightmann with an obvious 
mix of amusement and disapproval. 

He hunched his shoulders and plowed on. 
“With your help, we may get some answers. Eliza- 
beth, I know how you feel about your ability. But it’s 
a gift you share with no one. Think what it would 
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mean if we could say to one mourning mother, ready 
say and know it to be tnie , that it’s all right. Think 
what it would mean to cancer p£.tients. 

“Come on, George. It can’t be done!” 

His jaws tightened. “People who have ex- 
perienced clinical death are virtually unanimous in 
their accounts. But they’re too emotionally involved 
to be reliable.” 

“Or even believable.” 

“All right. So we need an objective witness.” 
He pronounced the last two words slowly, with 
effect. 

“We need you. ” 

Elizabeth’s brow furrowed. “What do you 
want?” 

“We have a volunteer with a serious heart 
problem. The only thing that’s keeping him alive is 
the machines. He’s sick of it, and is going to shut 
everything down. When that happens, he will die 
within a few hours, or at most within a few days. 
We want you to make yourself available, and, when 
the moment comes, be with him, enter his mind, 
share his experience.” 

Her eyes widened. “My God, George, you’re 
joking.” 

“I know it’s difficult for you. But we stand to 
learn so much!” 

“Difficult?” She glared past Freightmann’s 
right shoulder. “Do you have any idea what you’re 
asking? You’ve worked with me before! You know 
what I go through. A mind isn’t a printed page, 
something you just read. I’ll become this person, 
know his fear. My heart will fail, and / will die with 
him! What makes you think I won’t have a little 
trauma of my own?” 

“Because you don’t entirely let go; you’ve told 
me that more than once. No matter what, you re- 
main aware of yourself. Throughout, you’ll know it’s 
him, and not ym, who’s dying. There’s something 
more.” He blinked, gripping the arm of his chair. 
“Elizabeth, you’ve said that people are aware of 
your presence when you probe.” 

Her voice was brittle, guarded. “Sometimes. If 
the experience is sufficiently intense, there’s a 
psychic feedback of some sort. I can remember a few 
occasions when someone realized I was looking. It 
was uncomfortable for me, and terrifying for him. 
It’s one reason why I don’t do these things 
anymore.” 

“Think what it would mean to a dying man to 
have someone with him, really with him, at the end.” 

“George, you’re not listening. Anyhow, people 
have been dying without my help for a long time 
now. Look, I’m sorry, but I have a few things to do 
tonight.” She rose. 

“All we ask is that you try. When it becomes 
too much, stop. Withdraw. And that’s it.” 

Elizabeth went to the window. Across the 
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street a crowd of high school kids, male and female, 
arms, legs, and portables sticking out at different 
places, rolled by like a single ungainly animal, 
laughing and chaptering. Basketball night. 

“George, when people die, they die. The lights 
go out, the world ends, they fall into the dark. 
Period. Everything else is myth, wish, fear, 
delusion.” The plain muslin curtain at her cheek was 
familiar, and suddenly quite precious. “You men- 
tioned trauma. The ordeal of leaving this world is ex- 
treme. So much so that, if anyone did actually cross 
over, I suspect he would arrive as a certified loony. I 
have no interest in testing the thesis.” 

“Elizabeth, the Society is prepared to pay you 
twenty thousand dollars for your assistance. One 
' night’s work. I can write you a check for one-quarter 
of the amount now, with the balance on completion.” 

She stiffened. “George, the world is mine, 
should I choose tc take it.” Her expression softened, 
and she smiled. “Can you imagine me as a high- 
stakes poker player?” 

There was a long silence. She settled slowly 
onto a footstool, angled away from Freightmann. 
When he spoke again, his voice was almost a 
whisper. “Elizabeth, you’ll face it too one day. 
Wouldn’t you like to know the truth? Really know?” 

There was a bookcase at her right hand, and 
she scanned the rows of volumes— Fraser’s Golden 
Baugh, Campbell’s Masks of God, the excellent 
Hellenic novels by Mary Renault ... All old friends, 
like her a bit worn, but still in good condition. 

When she did not move for a long time, 
Freightmann got to his feet. “I’m sorry,” he said, 
starting for the door. 

“Wait,” she said. Her voice was hollow. 


“Do you have any idea what 
you're asking?" Elizabeth 
said. Ill bec ome this person, 
know his fear. My heart will 
fail, and I will t , I n!" 


ext day she met Janice for lunch at 
Audrey’s, a small French restaurant in 
Georgetown. Over cheese and wine she told 
her everything. There was no one else she could 
have spoken to: other than her old friend (and 
Janice’s husband, who didn’t believe a word of 
it), only a few members of the Society knew her 
capabilities. 


She’d revealed herself to Janice when both 
were students at Amherst. The intrusion was done 
without thought, an impulsive act to impress a 
friend. And they had mingled. Each had recognized 
in the other something of herself. The harmonics of 
two lives had merged. The death of a father, a frus- 
trated passion for a grocery clerk, a near drowning 
—all became joint experience. 

What was the old Greek line? A friend is a sec- 
ond self! It was a thought not entirely her own . . . 

They’d shared October sunsets and boyfriends. 
They’d enjoyed the warmth of the dorm when bliz- 
zards shut down classes, and trekked through virgin 
snowfields to the Pub. The Amherst years had been 
good. 

After graduation both women had returned 
home to Boston. It was there that Elizabeth had 
begun to question her own morality and, in a peni- 
tent mood, offered her services to the Society. Later, 
when Janice landed a State Department job in 
Washington, Elizabeth had gone happily along, anx- 
ious to lose herself in a new place. 

But the experiment hadn’t been entirely suc- 
cessful: while Janice pursued romance, Elizabeth 
wrestled with her infirmity. 

That came to be her view of her condition 
when, with the maturity that necessarily came late 
to her, she recognizee^ that for her there could be no 
masculine mystique. It did not matter that by then 
she had developed an ethic. Her grasp of the male 
psyche, with its array of weaknesses, its constant 
need for self-justification, its carnal base, would pre- 
vent her from ever taking it seriously. 

“Shouldn’t you be at home waiting for the 
call?” asked Janice, after a serious effort at 
discouraging her friend. 

“I phoned the hospital before I came over 
here. They know where to reach me. Anyhow, he’s 
safe until tonight. Nobody ever dies at one o’clock in 
the afternoon.” The wine was a light rose, quite 
good. She refilled both glasses. “I’ll be glad when it’s 
over.” 

“Who is he?” 

Elizabeth frowned. “Isn’t that odd? I don’t 
even know his name. Freightmann mentioned it, but 
I’ve forgotten.” 

“Listen,” said Janice. “This is all awfully 
depressing. Why don’t you take the rest of the day 
off? We can do some shopping, and see a movie. 
Steve’s going to pick me up at six. We’ll eat out, and 
then go to our -place for a nightcap.” She straight- 
ened, as though the matter had been settled. She 
always wore an antique bracelet, a wedding gift 
from Steve. He’d had it engraved, adding between 
their names the infinity symbol, a long slim double 
loop. The bracelet was trimmed with miniature bells 
that clinked and tinkled when she moved, like a dis- 
tant windchime. 
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Here in this quiet restaurant, with its spindly 
chairs, on this day with its talk of mortality, Eliza- 
beth’s attention riveted on that fragile silver circlet 
with its promise of forever. 

“Sure,” she said. “Why not?” 

g* teve Okiya worked on the Middle East desk 


the P. A. system, then, trembling, she looked at 
Dale. 

Across from her an electroencephalograph 
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discipline. Dawn-colored blossoms expanded behind 
her eyelids. She felt the cords slip away, knew the 
first waves from someone else’s mind. She stood in 
the shallows of art icy ocean. 

No clouds rode the sky. There was neither 
moon nor star, but only a dead black void. 

Dale’s mind broke about her ankles, bubbling, wet, 
fearful, rising. 

His weariness leaked into her joints . . . 

Dale sagged under his weight. Whiskey sloshed 
warmly in his belly, He was perspiring under kleig 
lights that he could, not see. McCloskey ’s fat face 
materialized: the ratings are goddam poor, Dale, we 
are going to have to make some changes. The thing 
his stomach began, to hurt again, and McCloskey kept 
shaking his head and talking. 

He stumbled away, dmm the long corridors 
the station, past the shiny cheap paneling, out 
the night. The air was oily, laced unth warm beer and 
pretzels. A long-legged hard female form detached 
itself from the dark, and, with no word, with bored 
eyes, tugged at his belt. 

Elizabeth shuddered. 

The boy ran before him, through the long grass 
of his Alexandria farm and down the tunnel of the 
years, while Dale labored behind, lungs aching, ankles 
stiff. He wanted to stop, to walk, to ease the growing 
weight in his chest, but the child did not know, and, 
only laughed ... 

Light pressed her eyelids, then passed. 
Elizabeth, who was also parent to the boy, was over- 
whelmed with grief. Hot tears rolled down her face. 

He could not forget that it had happened during 
intermission, while that lousy rock group was off- 
stage. It might almost have been something to fill the 
time: August suddenly appearing, bellowing, throwing 
his wife across a table, scattering bottles arid 
ashtrays. He turned cm Dale, lips twisted with rage, 
and the big meaty fist came down. Dale tried to run, 
but he was desperately slou>, and the punch exploded 
in his face. He went down screaming, spitting teeth 
and blood. August kicked him. They all stood and 
watched, fascinated faces, people he knew. And the 
boots hammered him, neatly polished, rich brawn 
with vertical stitching. 

A sharp stcd > in his chest pinned him to the 
floor. Dark clouds rolled over him. 

He lay clammy and shivering. The air was 
cold: he was being carried. His bones felt hollow, and 
he, could not breathe. He knew he would not see his 
boy again. Sorrow filled him, for things not done: 
whiskey untasted, women untaken. And his son . . . 
All the days and ways of waste pressed him. 

Someone was there. A woman. He reached for 
her, t ried to get closer. A bubble of air passed through 
him, and he slid away, from Elizabeth, from his boy, 
from . . . who was it? . . . McCloskey . . . ayd that 
loddam job . . . 


The faces swirled, ran together beneath him. A 
well opened. He floated into it, spinning slowly 
down. 

Elizabeth let go. 


bsurdly, they brought her coffee, as if she 
had just stepped in out of a rainstorm. The , 
— mm black physiciafi leaned over her. “How do 
you feel?” 

She pushed the cup away. “Fine.” Her voice 
shook. 

Freightmann stood in the background, watch- 
ing intently, waiting for an indication, a sign that 
the old riddle had been pierced. She laughed. 

They got a wheelchair and put her into a bed. 
Elizabeth was very tired. She detected a commotion 
somewhere in the hazy sinking light: Freightmann’s 
voice was part of it. But all she cared about were the 
warm sheets. 

It was broad daylight when Freightmann woke 
her. He was unpressed and unshaven. And his good- 
morning sounded insincere. 

Elizabeth lay quiet, momentarily confused by 
the strange room. She remembered losing her son, 
and being beaten; and then she remembered Harvey 
Dale. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“I am too., The human condition,” he said, try- 
ing to muster a show of compassion. He means well, 
she thought, but he is so enmeshed in his project that 
he has time for nothing else. “What was it like, 
Elizabeth? Were you with him?” 

She nodded. “It’s no different from what you’d 
expect. He was afraid: he knew just enough of what 
was' happening to him to ensure that. And regret. 
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due home, when most of the light had gone out of 
the dreary skies, Janice looked up from a row of tiles 
consisting exclusively of low-frequency consonants. 
She was a beautiful woman, with penetrating 
autumn eyes, strong white teeth, and marvelously 
flexible features. The two women were a matched 
pair, and Elizabeth still enjoyed the crowd reaction 
when they traveled together. Now Janice impaled 
her with luminous eyes. In another part of the house, 
the refrigerator came on. 

“I saw nothing,” Elizabeth said to the unasked 
question. “The whole idea was idiotic.” 

A car splashed by. 

Janice frowned at her tiles. “Pass,” she said. 

Steve was late. 

Elizabeth loved him. She loved his fine black 
eyes and his delicate sense of humor and his affinity 
for objects that had outlived their time. She loved 
him not in the melodramatic faming manner of 
cheap novels, but with a warmth that had begun as a 
reflection of her feelings for Janice, and had grown 
into a complex web of emotion that did not exclude 
carnal desire. But neither had ever made an overt 
move. For Elizabeth, at least, the knowing had been 
enough. 

And Janice— she understood the nature of the 
love between her husband and her friend. And she 
shared it. 

He arrived with a bottle of French champagne 
and two dozen longstems. “One for each of my 
girls,” he said, kissing one and embracing the other. 

They broke open the champagne and toasted 
Elizabeth’s newfound wealth. Steve smiled at her 
over the top of his glass. “I’m glad to see you’re 
okay, Beth,” he said. 

Elizabeth had brought the steak and wine. 
Steve complimented her and asked whether the ex- 
periment had revealed anything. 

Only human frailty, she thought. But Janice 
replied in the negative, and he understood thereby 
not to pursue the subject. 

“You were running late again tonight, Steve,” 
his wife said. “Another riot somewhere?” 

“Somebody tried to assass nate a middle-level 
official in Syria. He’d been outspokenly anti- 
American for years, and recently he’d begun to 
make his influence felt. The guy is now a candidate 
for a ministerial post and, after today, can’t miss the 
appointment.” He set his glass down, and rested his 
chin thoughtfully in one hand. “Naturally we’re be- 
ing blamed.” 

“Did we do it?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Who knows? Probably not directly. But some- 
one may have been trying to do a favor for a case of- 
ficer. Those things happen.” 

Elizabeth felt a dampness in her eyes: “We kill 
so casually,” she said. 


And other emotions. After awhile it just got dark.” 

“That’s all?” 

“Sorry. No River Jordan. At least none that I 
could see.” 

“Is there any possibility that he was still alive 
when you left him?” 

“Of course he was still alive. George, I lose my 
grip as he dies.” She covered her eyes with her 
hands. “I’m not a spiritualist.” 

Elizabeth knew what he was thinking. The 
Society hadn’t got very much for their twenty- 
thousand. And, like so many psychical 
“researchers,” George had drawn his conclusions 
before the experiment was even begun. Nothing 
short of confirmation was acceptable. 

“Would you be willing to try it again?” 


5T lizaheth made no attempt to go to work. She 
EF called in sick and went ho,me, with a certified 

BS check in her hand. Sfie tried to sleep, tried 
to read. But Dale’s life and death had been welded to 
her soul, as much a part of her now as her own pas- 
sions and fears. At eleven o’clock she gave up and 
called Janice; 

“It happened last night,” she said. 

“Oh, Beth, are you all right?” 

“Yes . . . Jan, meet me for lunch?” 


The ethics of it were difficult. If a priest, who 
can reveal only a man’s words, has an obligation to 
silence, how much more she who has touched a soul? 

Against Dale’s privacy, she placed her own 
need to talk it out. Janice squeezed her hand. “It 
must be very hard,” she said. “Are you finished 
with it?” 

“He asked 'if I would do it again.” 

Janice did not reply. Elizabeth began to sniffle. 
She recalled the sloppy women, the hated job, the 
lost child. But she spoke only of the exquisite agony 
of the heart attack. 

“Did he know you were there?” 

“Toward the end.” She hadn’t thought much 
about that. “You know, Freightmann was right at 
least on one thing: when he realized I was with him, 
it helped.” 

It was raining when they came out. Janice 
took her home to Somerset, where they talked a long 
while about other days. Later they sat in the bay 
window and played scrabble. 

For both the game was a diversion, a side road 
to travel when traffic elsewhere was too heavy. 
Elizabeth lost herself among the tiles. 

Each had two daiquiris; then they switched to 
coffee. The games ran about even, and the afternoon 
passed languidly. Janice put the Kingston Trio on 
the stereo. Later, shortly before her husband was 
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felt again 
e of regre 
over Dale. "The churches have 
it all wrong/' she said. "At the 
end, when you float into the 
dark, there's no remorse for 
evil acts. . . . It's what we 
don't do that damns us!" 


5 *" he had intended to describe it all, how it is to 
die alone, to die when one has not lived! She 
felt again that terrible wave of regret that 
had swept over Dale. “The churches have it all 
wrong,” she said. “At the end, when you float into 
the dark, there’s no remorse for evil acts. At least 
not in Dale’s case. It’s the things not done . . . Dale 
mourned the time he might have spent with his 
son.” Her eyes glinted. “And the women he never 
knew'. I don’t think anyone ever loved him.” There 
was a catch in her voice. “It’s what we don’t do that 
damns us!” 

That came after dinner, while they sat in the 
overstuffed chairs in the living room drinking coffee. 
She said no more, and they listened to the crackle of 
the fire. When Janice pulled her close, she did not 
resist. Her body shook gently. She felt Steve’s hand 
on her shoulder. And for a long time no one moved. 

They invited her to stay the night, as she had 
often done before. “I didn’t come prepared,” she 
said. “No change of clothes.” She’d switched with 
Janice before under similar circumstances, but no 
one said anything. 

Elizabeth smiled unhappily. She wasn’t entirely 
certain why, but she sensed that this night was a 
pivot on which the rest of her life would turn. She 
wanted to be home, to think things out, to begin 
reordering her life. 

The temperature had dropped. The rain was 
turning to sleet; already a grainy ice covered the 
streets and pavement. “I’ll call a cab,” she said. 

“We can’t have you doing that,” said Steve. 
“The VW is built for this kind of weather.” He went 
out to start the engine. 

While they stood looking through the window, 
watching Steve si de across the driveway, Janice 
touched her hand. “It’ll be all right,” she said. Her 
bracelet tinkled. 

When he blinked the lights, the women made 
cautiously for the car. 

Her apartment was not far, just off 
Massachusetts Avenue near American University. 
There was little traffic. 




An empty sunlit glade opened, before her. It was 
wide and lush with fruit, green and gold with bright 
summer. Somewhere, just hey end a wall of elms, 
water whispered across rock. The air was warm and 
sweet. 

An ancient stone portico, wedged into the trees, 
reflected the mood of the place: time had slowed, and 
all his years had come finally to this, to an instant 
when no bird Jlew, no insect, moved. Only the mourn- 
ing sigh of the unseen watercourse suggested change; 
and the light ... Its brilliance was fading. 

He was drowsy. His vision blurred; and the ef- 
fort to clear his eyes was almost more than he could 
manage. He sagged onto the bench that ran round the 
portico, hands pressed • against the fine-grained stone. 
(Where was Janice?) 

He rested his head on his arm, listening to the 
silence. His perceptions began to break up, and the 
glade receded. He dozed, woke, slept again. 

The elms, and the brook, and the bench, grew 
insubstantial. He was adrift in the dark. 

Somewhere, far away, a woman held his hand. 

And he recognized her: she gripped his soul, 
would not let him go. 

So it is true. The emotion reached her in a 
final burst of vitality. Thank you, Beth . . . 

She could barely find him now, a thin pulse at 
the limits of her reach. And she knew she was losing 
him. On its steel table, the EEG emitted only a dull 
hum. The trace had gone flat. 

A silent cry of anger and despair erupted from 
her soul, and she flung it into the depths. 

It might have been an echo that returned, a 
part of herself, a thing of autumn sunsets and un- 
broken snow. But it was more: it was a wave of com- 
passion and love that poured into her, a living 
rhythm that she’d shared for almost twenty years. 
And a thought, whose implications stretched to eter- 
nity: We are still one! 

And it was borne, somehow, on the lonely song 
of a distant windchime. 


“Miss Carver?” It was the black physician. He 
had been standing at the foot of the bed, studying 
her. His voice was gentler now. “I’m glad to see 
you’re awake. How do you feel?” He sat down beside 
her, pressed her forehead, examined her eyes, and 
took her wrist. 

“All right,” she said. “Doctor, how are the 
people who were with me?” 

He asked her to flex her arms, seemed 
satisfied, and sat back. A cold hand touched 
Elizabeth’s soul. “I’m sorry,” he said. “The young 
woman died on impact. Her husband was in surgery 
most of the morning.” He spoke very softly. “Would 
he wish to have a clergyman?” 

“No,” she heard herself saying. “I don’t think 
so.” She felt nothing. 

Outside the early morning traffic was starting 
to move. A bus gunned its motor, a siren wailed, 
horns blew. It was as if nothing had happened. She 
began to sob softly in little bursts of agony. 

# 

“We’re going to keep you twenty-four hours, 
just to be safe. Other than a few bruises and a 
separated shoulder, you seem to be fine.*’ 

Elizabeth wanted to ask about Steve, but every 
time she sought the name, tears came. We 
should never have been on the road, would not have 
been had she not insisted on going home. 

My God, had they been a minute earlier or 
later . . . 

She asked about the other vehicle. 

“Driver’s all right,” the physician said. “There 
was a girl with him. She has a concussion, and some 
deep cuts. But she’ll survive.” 

Elizabeth couldn’t bring herself to care very 
much. “May I see Steve?” 

He hesitated, and nodded. “There’s a 
policeman here who’d like your help in locating next 
of kin. Do what you can for him, and then I’ll take 
you, down.” 

‘ He might have been sleeping, except for the 
array of catheters and the EEG. A nurse, hovering, 
exchanged a silent greeting. The trace on the 
electroencephalograph was almost flat, punctuated 
by an occasional blip. He looked very pale, and she 
could detect no movement. 

The door closed behind her, and she was alone 
with him. The tears came again. This time, she made 
no effort to restrain them. 


g — he described it all to Freightmann next day, 
■j^gand left him rubbing his hands in satisfac- 
^g? tion. In the late afternoon she drove out to 
Somerset, back to the old house. The snow cover had 
gone already. A stiff wind rattled the dark trees. 
Neighbors had already put a light in the living room 
to discourage burglars. 

Long shadows crept across the front lawn. She 
pulled into the driveway and sat, listening. A half- 
dozen sparrows, startled, leaped from a nearby 
branch, wheeled round the house, and settled back 
into the trees. 

Now she knew: she was more than a fragile 
creature of a few summers. There was, within her, 
something that would not die! And that was surely a 
cause of celebration. 

But not tonight. 10 


Her mental defenses were down, swept away 
by grief. (The rib hurt continually now.) She pulled a 
chair over and sat perched on its edge, her stomach 
churning. The room was utterly quiet. She took his 
right arm and held on, as though she would anchor 
him. 

Then she closed her eyes and waited. Long 
minutes passed. 
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SOME HAVE TRANSFORMED THE WORLD WITH A SWORD 
SOME WITH A PEN. ONE NEW YORKER HAS TRANSFORMED 
IT WITH A SCISSORS, A JAR OF GLUE, AND A BUNCH OF 
PHOTOS RESCUED FROM THE TRASH CAN. SOME MIGHT. 
CALL THE RESULTING VISION 'TWISTED' OR 'SURREAL.' 

HE CALLS IT SIMPLY... 


Photomontages by Christopher Hoffman 


Assembling these visual images is 
much like giving birth to a child, only 
it doesn’t take as long and isn’t as 
messy. One never knows what the 
end product will look like till 
it’s done. 

I created the earliest of these 
montages quite by accident when I 
retrieved some old press photos out of 
a photographer’s trasi. Many of them 
were stock photos of homes and 
appliances; others showed various 
executives from out West who had 
just received promotions. I first began 
slicing up eyes and lips and sticking 
them onto different faces. Then I got 
the idea of joining two differently 
proportioned sections of head 


together, and my first urban 
monster was born. Later I began 
experimenting with funhouse mirrors 
and the architectural reflections 
produced by modem buildings. 

This collection of scenes 
represents how I see the world. Lost 
are the middle-class dreams of the 
secure future we once were 
promised— dreams we now realize are 
vulnerable. Here, too, are the beasts 
within us, a demonstration of how 
easily we can be transformed into 
hideous monsters, with merely the 
thrust of an X-acto knife or a twist 
of fate. 

In these pictures I try to show a 
disillusionment with the Good Life. To 


a lot of my contemporaries, the hope 
of ever finding love is gone. The New 
Wave— now the Used Wave— gave us 
a time of emotional strangulation. The 
look is death; the music whispers, 

“No future for you.” Yet once we 
discover the hidden message, we 
realize what we’re up against. Faith 
can be restored, and it will be cool to 
care again. So much for sermons. 

Other than that, there’s not much 
to tell. I could bore you with more 
personal dirt— where I shop, who does 
my hair— but these pictures tell you 
more about me than I ever could. So 
on that note, dear reader, I present 
my portfolio. Enjoy, volare, ciao. 

— CH 
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Uncle Mel proudly unveils his company's five millionth mobile unit. This model has a double-U frame 
with 6/10 ribbing. Trees optional. 

Left: Sal has lots of kids, but they never seem to be around. We see him here backed up by his 
new turbo compressors, catalogue number 166148B, twin-stroke and self-regulating. 

Opening page: A truly fine siding job. This beautiful thirty-gage siding is finished in a baked 
avocado number two. - ‘4 





Last known picture 
of Aunt Barbie and 
Uncle Ray before 
their mysterious 
disappearance. Their 
home had just been 
re-sided and foam- 
insulated. 


Below: Here’s a gal I 
knew who actually 
asked me to quit 
my job and fly out 
to Hollywood with 
her vibrator. 
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Above: A handsome 
addition to any 
neighborhood: the 
new metallic-flake 
and epoxy-finished 
walnut siding. 


Left: I just lost my 
job and my wallet. 
Good thing the 
patio furniture's all 
paid for. 


Following page: 
The End. But of 
course, it’s only 
the beginning. 
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by Joe R. Lansdale 


JUST 'CAUSE A GUY'S GOT BOLTS IN HIS NECK, 
DON'T MEAN HE AIN'T GOT FEELINGS! 


F eah, I know, Doc. I look terrible and don’t 
smell any better. But you would, too, if you 
stayed on the go like I do, had a peg sticking 
out of either side of your neck and this crazy scar 
across the forehead. You’d think they might have 
told me to use cocoa butter on the place, after they 
took the stitches out, but naw, no way. They didn’t 
care if I had a face like a train track. No meat off 
their nose. 

And how about this getup? Nice, huh? Early 
wino or late drug addict. You ought to walk down 
the street wearing- this mess, you really get the 
stares. Coat’s too small, pants too short. And these 
boots, now they get the blue ribbon. You know, I’m 
only six-five, but with these on I’m nearly seven feet! 
That’s some heels, Doc. 

But listen, how can I do any better? I can’t 
even afford to buy myself a tie at the Goodwill, let 
alone get myself a new suit of clothes. And have you 
ever tried to fit someone my size? This shoulder is 
higher than the other one. The arms don’t quite 
match, and— well, you see the problem. I tell you, 
Doc, it’s no bed of roses. 

Worst part of it is how people are always run- 
ning from me, and throwing things, and trying to set 
me on fire. Oh, that’s the classic one. I mean, I’ve 
been frozen for a while, covered in mud, you name 
it, but the old favorite is the torch. And I hate fire 
. . . Which reminds me, think you could refrain from 
smoking, Doc? Sort; of makes me nervous. 


See, I was saying about the fire. They’ve 
trapped me in windmills, castles, and labs. All sorts 
of places. Some guy out there in the crowd always 
gets the wise idea about the fire, and there we go 
again— Barbecue City. Let me tell you, Doc, I’ve 
been lucky. Spell that L-U-C-K-Y. We’re talking a big- 
lucky here. I mean, that’s one reason I look as bad 
as I do. These holes in this already ragged suit . . . 
Yeah, that’s right, bend over. Right there, see? This 
patch of hide was burned right off my head, 
Doc— and it didn’t feel like no sunburn either. I mean 
it hurt. 

And I’ve got no childhood. Just a big dumb boy 
all my life. No dates. No friends. Nothing. Just this 
personality complex, and this feeling that everybody 
hates me on sight. 

If I ever get my hands on that Victor, or Igor, 
oh boy, gonna have to snap ’em, Doc. And I can do 
it, believe me. That’s where they crapped in the 
mess kit, Doc. They made me strong. Real strong. 

Give me a dime. Yeah, thanks. 

Now watch this. Between thumb and finger 
. . . Uhhhh. How about that? Flat as a pancake. 

Yeah, you’te right, I’m getting a little excited. 
I’ll lay back and take it easy . . . Say, do you smell 
smoke? Doc? 

Doc? 

Doc, damn you, put out that fire! Not you, too? 
Hey, I’m not a bad guy, really. Come back here, Doc! 
Don’t leave me in here. Don’t lock that door ... IB 
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THE STRANGER WASN'T VERY JOLLY— 
AND HE STUFFED THINGS IN HIS BAG 
INSTEAD OF TAKING THEM OUT 


I guess I was being noisier than I should have 
been. Goddam kid. I never even heard the 
little bastard come into the room until he cried, 
Santa!” Then he ran over and hugged my leg. 

I looked at him. He was wearing a pair of 
sky-blue blanket sleeper pajamas with a pink- 
handled pacifier hung on a strirg around his neck. 
‘Hi there, kid.” 

He rubbed his eyes and yawned. He was 
maybe three years old— four at the most. His hair 
was brown like a sparrow and stuck out at odd 

I swallowed and slowly put the silver 
candlesticks back on the mantel over the stone 
4- fireplace beside me. The burlap sack was almost full 
" anyway. If I could just get rid of the damned kid I 
i would leave the rest of the loot and just split. 

“Did you bring me toys, Santa?” He was wide 
: awake now and staring up at me in awe with big 
| blue eyes. 

Christmas Eve is usually my busiest night of 
the year. The parents are all too drunk to wake up, 

| and the kids are normally too worried about scaring 
I off Santa Claus to get out of their beds if they hear 
l me. 

“What’s your name, little boy?” 

“Tommy.” 

“Well, Tommy, has Santa ever disappointed 

j you?” 

He shook his head. “Well, you di’nt bring me 
a Hot Wheels road race set last year like you 
promised.” 

The place had seemed like a perfect setup. I 
had cased the joint pretty good— the parents were 
| sleeping in a small bedroom in the basement and 
I only the two kids slept on the main floor. Maybe I 
j hadn’t been careful enough because it had seemed 
i so easy. 





The house was all decorated for Christmas 
inside and the family had gone to bed with all of the 
lights still burning on the tree. There was a set of 
six Royal Doulton figurines in a china cabinet in the 
dining room. I had been careful to wrap them up in 
towels before taking them so’s they wouldn’t chip. 

There was also a good heavy crystal set and a 
couple of hundred bucks stashed away in an oak 
bureau drawer. 

A grey and white cat was meowing loudly 
around me when I first got in. That’s probably what 
woke the kid up. I picked the cat up by its neck and 
tossed it out the back door onto the porch 
overlooking the yard. It looked at me and hopped 
down the steps. 

I had drunk the glass of milk and ate the 
oatmeal cookies that the kids had left out for Santa 
Claus. A can of Green Giant corn niblets was sitting 
on the coffee table beside them— I guess it was a 
snack for the reindeer. The milk was warm. 

“How come you got Danny next door a Hot 
Wheels set and not me?” 

“Can’t have everything you want, Tommy. 
You’d be spoiled.” 

“That’s what my mommy says.” 

I bit my lip. Never did like to deal with little 
kids. “You’d better get to bed, you know. You ain’t 
supposed to be up when Santa comes.” 

“You really Santa Claus?” 

“Sure I am, kid. Why?” 

He twisted his head and scratched his ear. “I 
dunno. How come you di’nt know my name?” 

“I always get you mixed up with your 
brother, kid.” 

He thought this over and said, “You don’t 
look like you did in Sears. Maybe I better get my 
mommy.” 

I grabbed his shoulder. “Hell no, kid. Don’t 


do that.” He looked scared. “Big people don’t 
believe in Santa. You know that, don’t you?” 

He nodded slowly. “Aunt Betty does.” 

“If you wake up your mommy, I’d have to 
leave and take all of your presents with me.” 

His eyes brightened and grew wide again. 
“Presents! What did you bring me?” 

“Why, I brought you a Hot—” 

I looked behind Tommy and saw an older boy 
walking down the hall towards us. “Oh, damn.” 

“Tommy?” he said. Then he saw me. “Hey, 
what’s going on?” He looked to the staircase 
leading down to the basement. 

I grabbed Tommy and covered his mouth with 
one hand. “One word and I’ll break his neck.” 
Tommy squirmed and tried to get loose, but I kept 
a tight hold on him. 

The older boy was about ten, tall and skinny 
for his age with short blond hair. He wore a light 
green robe over brown flannel pajamas. 

“Put those candlesticks in the sack for me. 
Fast.” 

He walked over and did as I asked, frowning 
with dismay as he saw the rest of the silver and 
china I had lifted. 

“What are you going to do with Tommy?” 

“I’m getting a bit old for this business,” I 
said. “Need an apprentice. He’ll be okay ifn you 
don’t try anything stupid.” The idea hadn’t 
occurred to me until I said it, but maybe it was 
time. Whoever heard of a fat old man like me 
breaking into houses? 

“You just stay put, kid. One move and your 
brother’s dead.” 

I grabbed Tommy, picked up the sack, and 
quickly climbed up the chimney. Prancer and Vixen 
didn’t like him at first, but they’ll just have to get 
used to him. 0 
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Recollections 
of Annie 


by Charles L. Grant 


THERE WERE TWO STRONG WOMEN IN HIS LIFE— 
, AND ONE OF THEM WAS DEAD. 


I 


A n afternoon in late February with all the 
children in school: heavy low clouds in un- 
certain grey, breaking now and again for a 
reminder of blue, of sun, of a warm it all promised 
for somewhere else in the world; the neighborhood 
homes close to and beyond a century old, large and 
white, small and brick, with long open porches and 
waist-high hedges and chimneys that plumed smoke 
much cleaner than the snow plowed off the narrow 
street; and the cold without a wind, dry and 
cracking like the sloughed skin of an old snake, 
waiting for nightfall before it passed into bedrooms 
through cracks in the roof. 

In the old days with Annie, Phil thought, I 
could take all this better, and I could dream without 
having anyone attack me. 

His gloves were age-stained, finally pliable 
enough to fit over his hands, though his fingers still 
froze and his knuckles felt like wood. He disdained 
the earflaps on his red hunter’s cap, and his jeans 
were barely warm enough to keep his knees from 
going stiff. But the walk was the thing, not the 
clothes or the cold, and he grinned as he led Marsha 
through the neighborhood, like strangers. 

She wore two sweaters and an overcoat, high 
tan boots and two pairs of woolen socks; her 
mittened hands were bunched in her pockets, and 
the knit cap she wore was pulled firmly down to 
cover her ears. When a brief breeze slipped over 
her collar and down her back, she shivered violently 
and edged closer to her husband. 

“I think,” she said solemnly, “my nose is 
ready to fall off.” 

“A quirk of the imagination, darlin’,” he told 
her, hugging her arm more tightly. “Actually, I’d 
vote to keep the blue. It looks . . . intriguing.” 
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“I’ll be more intriguing with a damned hole 
there after the frostbite sets in,” she said. “How 
much longer do we have to do this? I’ve got supper 
to make.” 

The sidewalks had been cleared for two days, 
but patches of white ice and refrozen slush made 
walking adventurous. There was no one else on the 
block; the crunch of rock salt beneath their soles 
was as loud as their breathing. 

“I just want you to see it, that’s all,” he said. 

“You could have told me about it.” 

He grinned. “But the effect, darlin’! You 
wouldn’t get the effect!” 

She looked at him sideways, eyes squinting 
near to watering, but a faint smile at her lips. “The 
effect will be four days in the hospital if I don’t get 
home soon. If the cold doesn’t get me, the kids will 
string me up.” 

“They’re big kids; they’ll live.” 

They turned the corner, skidding and 
laughing quietly, the houses here smaller, closer 
together, just as silent. Another long block and he 
stopped in -front of a three-story clapboard with a 
double roof and carport. The front yard was small, 
all the land in the back, and with an off-key 
trumpeting sound he pointed over the bare- 
branched hedge. 

“Brilliant, right?” 

In the center of the yard was a Santa Claus 
sleigh, at Christmas filled with bogus but gaily 
wrapped gifts, and a plastic Kris Kringle the 
neighborhood children laughed at but never 
touched. It belonged to Doctor Clifford, a widower 
physician hardly anyone ever saw except Marsha in 
the course of her day at the hospital. The Santa 
was gone now, and the gifts, and the strings of 
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lights, and the sleigh was covered with a smooth 
cloak of snow. 


Marsha took a hand from her pocket, slipped 
out of Phil’s grip and moved closer, pressing 
against the hedge. She stared, frowned, and 
grunted loud enough for him to hear. “This is it? 
For this you left the workshop and dragged me out 
of a nice warm house?” 

“Incredible, isn’t it.” He wanted her to see 
what he saw, to forget the troubles they’d been 


having these days, these past few months. 

“It’s a sleigh covered with snow, Phil. So 
what?” 

“No, no, you don’t get it,” he said, putting 
his hands on her shoulders. “It doesn’t look like a 
real sleigh, see. It looks like Clifford made it. Like a 
snowman, only it’s a sleigh.” 

“Yeah, so?” 

He sighed, and sniffed, and shook his head. 
“Now listen carefully, madam, while I tell you a 
few things.” 

She shifted, tried to kick back and snorted a 
laugh when he danced to one side. 

“This has been a strange winter, you have to 
admit that. Freezing cold for a couple of weeks and 
lots of snow, then warm like it was spring. 
Everybody’s catching the flu like it’s going out of j 
style, and nobody knows what the hell to think.” 

“Film at eleven,” she muttered, and he poked j 
her hard in the small of her back. 

“The result of all this,” he continued, “is a 
definite lack of winter spirit. And in this lack, I 
would like to ask if you have seen one, just one 
snowman all season.” 

Her mouth opened, closed, and she turned j 
slowly to face him. “No,” she admitted suspiciously, I 
“but I have a terrible feeling you have a plan. And 
if you’re going to tell me about it,” she added 
quickly, “you’ll do it on the way home, do you 
understand, Philip Nayer?” 

Before he could respond, she had her hands 
back in her pockets and she was walking. He waited 
a few steps before catching up and putting an arm 
around her waist. He knew she thought he was 
crazy, and he knew she would listen anyway. It was ! 
one of the reasons he cared for her so much— her | 
loving tolerance of his schemes, his plans, his 
attempts that once in a while even succeeded, | 
making their life something more than ordinary. If 
they lived in the Old West, he’d often thought, he’d j 
be the horse and she’d hold the reins. 

“I remember when I was a kid,” he said 
quietly, “how Annie and I would spend hours and I 
hours every day building snowmen in the backyard. ! 
I think we must have made a hundred of them over 
the course of a winter, each one different, and 
bigger than the last.” He paused, and smiled. “She 
had all the ideas, and I had the muscles. I look back 
on it now, and I can’t believe she got me to do all 
that work.” 

“I can believe it,” Marsha said tonelessly. 
“Your sister was a . . . well, let’s say she was a 
strong personality.” 

He said nothing in reply. Marsha and Annie 
had never gotten along— two types too much alike. 
Not rivals, for his affection, but rivals for his will. 
Marsha had won eventually, and Annie, two years 
after the wedding, had moved to New Hampshire. 
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He’d only seen her once again. 

“Anyway,” he said as they reached their 
home block and headed for the clapboard on the far 
corner, hiding behind the privet, “I saw that thing 
this morning on the way to fetch the paper, and I 
decided to do something like it. Not a snowman, 
mind you, but a full-fledged, incredibly magnificent 
and awe-inspiring snow sculpture.” A deep breath. 
“What do you think?” 

T hey turned up the concrete walk, climbed 
the four steps to the open porch, and she 
had her hand on the doorknob before she 
said, “I think that if you think I’m going to freeze 
out there tomorrow making a battleship or 
something, you’ve got another think coming. I think 
you have too much work to do to get involved with 
something foolish like that. If you do it, I will 
supply the tea and the cocoa and the moral support, 
but I’ll be damned if I’m going to catch pneumonia 
for a hunk of stupid snow.” 

She said it lightly, -and he knew she was 
trying not to hurt him. He didn’t mind. It happened 
all the time. He didn’t really expect her to get out 
there with him, but he had hoped the kids would 
think it was an idea worthy of giving up a Sunday 
afternoon. When, at dinner, he discovered he was 
wrong, he demanded an explanation. 

“Because,” said Melanie, seventeen, thin like 
her mother and perpetually martyred, “I have an 
English paper due on Monday, and I need the 
points to keep my B.” 

Laurel shrugged, three years older and weary 
of having to live at home. “It sounds like something 
college kids would do, Dad.” 

“You’re in college,” he reminded her with a 

smile. 

“Community college,” she said glumly. “It 
isn’t the same. Of course, if you’d let me 
transfer ...” 

“I—” and he quieted. To apologize for his 
inability to send her to a larger, more prestigious 
school would only start her crying, which would in 
turn start Melanie v/ailing about her own uncertain 
future. But he couldn’t help it. “You know, your 
Aunt Annie—” 

Laurel glared. “Dad, I know all about Aunt 
Annie. I know how she went to the same school, 
took the same courses, and ended up one of the 
best lawyers in the state. I know that. God knows, 
I’ve heard it a hundred times!” 

He wanted to say: maybe you should take 
those stories to heart for a change. He wanted to 
say: if you were more like your aunt, maybe I 
wouldn’t have to listen to all this damned whining 
all the time. Instead, he swallowed hard, avoided 
looking at Marsha, and turned to his son. 

“What do you say, Teddy?” 


Niarsha and Annie 
had never gotten along — 
two types too much alike. 
Not rivals for his affection, 
hut rivals for his will. 

Teddy, born six years after Melanie, had his 
father’s curly black hair, the deep cleft in a wide 
chin, and the slightly startling way of looking 
directly at people without seeing or hearing a thing. 
He poked at the untouched carrots on his plate. 
“I’ll help. But what are we going to build?” 

When Laurel said, “A nude woman,” and 
Marsha giggled, Phil felt his temper beginning to 
chip, but he laughed and accepted the raucous spate 
of preposterous suggestions that followed with as 
much good grace as he could summon on the spot. 
At least it carried them through the meal without 
further disagreements, and when the house was 
finally quiet two hours later, with the girls off on 
their dates and Teddy in front of the tv and Marsha 
in the study pointedly engrossed in a novel, he 
wandered onto the back porch and watched the 
moon turn the snow a disturbing shade of blue. 

An owl mocked him before slipping blackly 
away, and beyond the crab apple trees along the 
back of the property he heard a radio blaring the 
play-by-play of a hockey game. He snapped up the 
collar of his shirt and put his hands in his pockets. 
Eleven years ago he and Annie had stood on this 
same porch, listening to probably the same owl— her 
favorite of birds, of any creature for that 
matter— and she had told him she was going to die. 
He’d never felt such rage before, such helplessness, 
and such needle-filled despair. He’d wept openly, 
and she had held him, and told him that once gone 
she would never leave as long as he remembered all 
the good times they’d had. 

My god, he thought, how could he forget. 

Annie had protected him against a drunken 
father gone wild when their mother died giving Phil 
to the world; Annie had worked two jobs while in 
high school so she could pay her own way through 
college; Annie had advised him on the women he 
dated, on the careers he wanted, on the career he 
finally chose: “You’re so good with your hands, 
Philip, there’s no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t work in wood the way you want. There’s 
no disgrace in it. Good lord, people will have things 
you’ve made in -their houses for generations! If I 
ever get to be a lawyer, all they’ll have is their 
stupid divorce papers locked in a safe deposit box. 
Do it, Phil. If you want it, do it. You and I, we have 
to stick together. Pop doesn’t give a damn, and 
he’ll be dead within a year. Do it, Phil. Make me 
proud of you and do it.” 
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A group of Melanie's friends 
stopped by and helped him 
for a few minutes, until, 
suddenly, he didn't want 
anyone touching his 
sister's image but himself. 
Melanie pouted. "You," he 
told her loudly, "are a 
goddamned spoiled brat!" 

A nd he had. College was out of the question, 
so he worked after school and after gradua- 
tion for local carpenters, learning the trade, 
the trieks, and adding nuances of his own. His 
customers laughed self-consciously about not being 
able to hammer a nail or saw a board or plane or 
corner, and they openly admired him for his 
artistry, his skill. 

Marsha had, and she’d married him. Over 
Annie’s unspoken but distinct objections. Phil had a 
craft; Marsha had a profession; his sister feared 
there’d be too great a gap with all that education 
missing. He had thought at the time and thought 
now Annie had been wrong; but then, Annie had 
never dreamed her brother would have to make her 
coffin, the coffin on whose lid he had also carved 
her owl. 

The door opened and closed behind him. 
Cautious footsteps. A forced clearing of a throat. 
“Daddy, why did Aunt Annie die?” 

Annie had been hurt neither of the girls had 
been named after her, first name or middle, but she 
told him not to fret, Marsha knew what she was 
doing. 

“Son, if I had the answer to that, I’d bottle it 
and make a million.” 

“Tomorrow’s her birthday.” 

He looked down, not sure whether' to frown 
or smile. “How do you know that?” 

Teddy grinned proudly. “It’s circled on your 
calendar in the study.” 

“Detective, huh?” 

“Yep.” 

Back in the house the telephone rang. 

“So what are we going to make?” 

He ran through an improvised list of 
suggestions that ranged from Mickey Mouse to a 
Viking ship, but Teddy vetoed each one so strongly 
he finally broke off, looked down, and frowned. 
“You have something,” he said. 


Teddy nodded. “I think ... I think it would 
be nice if we could do Aunt Annie.” 

“No kidding?” 

“No kidding.” 

He was pleased, and he was puzzled. 
“Whatever gave you that idea?” 

Teddy shrugged. “I don’t know. I just got it. 
Boy, is it cold out here!” 

The door opened again, and Marsha ordered 
them good-naturedly inside, shooed her son into the j 
living room and leaned against the refrigerator 
while Phil fussed at the stove. 

“That was Mrs. Arbor,” she said as he lifted 
the kettle to test it for water. “She wants to know 
if she can count on the table for Wednesday.” 

“Almost done,” he said cheerfully, without 
turning around, feeling guilty heat crawl slowly to 
his cheeks. 

“No it isn’t,” she said quietly. “I was in the 
workshop after dinner. You’re not even close.” 

“Yeah, well . . .” He shrugged. 

“Phil, you can’t afford to waste all day 
tomorrow playing in the snow. Honey, if you don’t 
finish that table ...” 

He waited for the rest, but she only sighed 
and left him alone. At least she didn’t say it, and he 
gave her credit for that. At least she didn’t say that 
people can barely afford the assembly-line furniture 
in the local discount store, much less hand-crafted 
custom pieces that would cost them twice as much. 

It didn’t make any difference that what he did 
would last a hundred times longer, and be twenty 
times more beautiful. It didn’t make any difference, 
not any more; what he could do with his hands now 
was getting them into trouble. And, he thought 
sourly, at least she didn’t say it was only her 
nurse’s salary that kept food on the table. 

She didn’t say any of it, but it was all there in 
her tone, in her look, and he went to bed early, 
thinking of Mrs. Arbor and her stupid dining room 
table, thinking of his growing children and the 
things he was increasingly unable to give them, and 
thinking of Annie and all the good times they’d had, 
back when the world didn’t make all these 
demands. - 

And in thinking, and dreaming, he was angry 
when he woke up the next morning, grumbling 
around the house, thumping down to the workshop 
and glaring at the table. There was a temptation to 
take a file and gouge the center to shavings, and a 
sudden memory of the coffin he’d made for his 
sister, smooth and gleaming and lowered into the 
ground with the Great Horned Owl he had carved 
into the lid’s center. 

Today was her birthday. Teddy was right, and 
; the hell with Mrs. Arbor. 

So he bundled himself up quickly, without 
( explanation to the others, stomped into the front 
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yard and stood there turning slowly, finally 
deciding it should be set down by the hedge, where 
the walk met the pavement. With it that far out, he 
could see it from the bedroom. 

Teddy joined him a few minutes later, and the 
sun was bright and the sky was passing from grey 
to blue, and after a few moment’s discussion of 
procedure and effect they started with a great ball 
for the base, another for the top before the boy was 
sent into the workshop to fetch squares of wood for 
smoothing, and two old files for the carving. 

By noon he had taken off his coat and was 
sweating, while Teddy laughed and pelted him with 
snowballs. Neighbors on their way back from 
church or the store stopped for a while and chatted, 
and he answered only with grunts because he 
wanted her to be perfect. She was too tall at first, 
then too short, and his frustration was blunted only 
because Teddy worked so hard to make him laugh. 
A group of Melanie’s friends stopped by and helped 
him for a few minutes, until, suddenly, he didn’t 
want anyone touching his sister’s image but 
himself. Melanie pouted. 

“You,” he told her loudly, “are a goddamned 
spoiled brat! Why the hell aren’t you writing that 
paper you’re supposed to do?” 

Melanie’s eyes narrowed. “And why aren’t 
you making a living so I can go out once in a 
while?” 

He ordered her inside, and chased away her 
friends. 

Teddy stood beside the bare-boned magnolia 
tree and watched with frightened eyes. 

F ifteen minutes later, as a breeze kicked up 
and the blue began to fade above the outer 
reaches of a storm, Laurel came out with 
some brochures, colleges that would accept her 
school’s credits, weren’t all that expensive, and 
were far out of the state. 

“For god’s sake, Dad, I’m twenty years old 
and I can’t afford my own apartment. Jesus, don’t 
I you-” 

“You could get a job like your aunt did,” he 
snapped as he smoothed away a lump on his sister’s 
white shoulder. “You could stop looking for 
goddamned handouts for a change and take a page 
from Annie’s book.” 

“Annie’s book is buried,” Laurel said, almost 
yelling, and raced back inside before his rage could 
turn to violence. 

Teddy sidled closer, reached out a hand and 
yelped when Phil slapped it with the side of a block 
of. wood. Tears rolled and his lips quivered, and Phil 
softened enough to hug an apology and send him 
back to the house with permission to raid the candy 
jar in the kitchen. 

You’re cracking up, you know, he told himself 


as he worked. Stood back, frowned, thought it 
might look like Annie but he couldn’t be sure. It 
was her height, and it had the lines and fall of the 
red topcoat she always wore when they were in 
high school; the outline of her long hair seemed 
okay, as did the way he had placed a hand over her 
chest, a gesture she always used when she was 
trying not to hurt herself laughing. 

But he couldn’t be sure, not until he was 
ready to put on her face. 

You’re cracking up, he heard Annie say; 
you’re going to need some help, Phil. 

Bills and rebellious children and an 
increasingly sullen wife and bills and disrespectful 
children and customers who wondered why he was 
taking so long. 

His shoulders hunched. He was waiting for 
Marsha, waiting for the blows that would whip 
across his back, his cheeks, as she took him to task 
for attacking their children. 

When she came out, hugging herself tightly 
because she wore only her jeans and a thick 
cardigan unbuttoned, he kept his back to her, down 
on his knees slicing away the snow to reveal 
Annie’s high boots. He ignored Marsha’s shadow on 
the sculpture as long as he could, then turned 
slowly and looked up. 

“This is sick,” she told him flatly, jutting her 
chin toward Annie. “TJhis isn’t good, Phil, not at 
all.” 

“It’s only a snowthing,” he said sullenly. 
“Jesus, it’ll melt when the sun comes back out.” 

She stepped a pace closer, her dark eyes 
darker with pain. “Darling, she’s dead. She’s been 
dead for nine years. I know things aren’t working 
right lately, but all this talk about her and the way 
it was when you were kids ... it’s like you were an 
old man, Phil. And you’re not. You’re not old at 
all.” 

“I know that,” he snapped. 

She sniffed and stretched her neck, glanced 
around the yard and back down to him. “Things’ll 
get better, Phil. Honest. You’ll see.” 

She reached out a slow hand to touch the 
blank white where the face would be, and Phil 
yelled, “Don’t!” and shoved her away. He stood, 
breathing heavily, and she backed off, shaking her 
head. 

“You’re going to get help,” she said firmly. 
“I’m going to talk with Jake Steiner tomorrow 
when I go to work. He’s a good man. He’s seen this 
sort of thing before. He can—” 

“—go to hell for all I care,” Phil said, his 
guilt at striking her washed away at her betrayal. 
The support he thought was there he knew now 
was gone. She thought he needed a shrink, a couch, 
and where the hell did she think they’d get all the 
money? 
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He turned away and stared at Annie, seeing 
her face as clear as if she were standing there, 
alive, like in the old days. He wondered if she had 
anything to do with Teddy remembering. Behind 
him he heard the door slam, heard voices raised in 
shQuting, heard the back door open and close and 
Laurel shouting something back at her mother. It 
sounded like I am not too old to run away from 
home! When he chanced a look over his shoulder, 
Teddy was in the living room window, staring at 
him as if he’d never seen his father before. 

He worked. 

The sun westered. 

He worked. 

It was dark. 

Phil, Annie said, I’m the only one who really 
loves you. He fetched a lantern from the workshop 
and set it on the ground. When Marsha came back 
out, he told her it would be an attraction, 
something that would draw attention to the house, 
and to the sign he’d hung on the porch two months 
ago announcing his business was open for ... 
business. She nodded and said nothing and went 
back in without offering to help finish. 

By ten he was done, except for the face. His 
eyes stung, and his cheeks and chin hurt from the 
cold. He wanted to go on, Annie wanted him to go 
on, but he needed to sleep, needed warmth, needed 
food. No one spoke to him, no one made his dinner. 
He ate a cold cheese sandwich and slept in the 
guest room. 

The storm passed with only a wind and 
daylong twilight, and within a week he noticed an 
increase of pedestrians passing by the house. 
Marsha refused to comment, only told him Jake 
Steiner was waiting for his call. Laurel didn’t come 
home for three days, and when she did she wouldn’t 
tell him where she’d been. Melanie sat in her room 
and listened to rock. Teddy shied away from him as 
if he were a ghost. 

And Mrs. Arbor called to say she was suing. 

Saturday night, and he was alone. No one had 
left the house, but he was alone just the same. He 
wandered from room to room, stood for an hour in 
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the workshop and remembered the work he had 
done, finally grabbed his coat from the closet and 
headed outside. 

Phil, my face, Annie told him. 

The snow-statue was still blank. A perfect 
image of his sister without his sister’s lovely eyes. 
A Roman sculpture from a museum, he thought 
when he looked; and he sighed. He sighed loudly. 
He looked at the small house and knew it was all 
true. He’d been running, and he’d been hiding, and 
it was time for him to change. Jake Steiner really 
was an all-right fellow, and Marsha really did love 
him and only wanted him to be the way he once 
was (not really, Phil, not really, not really). And if 
it took every dime he had in the bank, he’d see to it 
that Laurel and Melanie and Teddy got all that 
they deserved. 

The good times, Phil, back when we were 
young. 

And the first thing to go would be this stupid 
thing in his yard. He stood in front of it, his back to 
the porch, and wondered what the hell Annie’d 
thought she was doing. Then he drew back a hand 
and punched at its chest as hard as he could. Snow 
exploded back into his face, and pain like a 
brushfire flared along his arm. He yelled and 
grabbed his wrist, tears blurring his vision; his 
knees buckled for a moment and he almost fell onto 
the walk. Then he straightened, cursing himself for 
forgetting the snow by this time would have turned 
to brick-hard ice. 

He stepped to one side, to go in and fetch a 
hammer, when he saw it. There, where the snow 
had been punched away. He leaned close with a 
frown, sure it was the streetlamp playing tricks, 
causing shadows. Then a hand brushed tentatively 
at the hole, a little at a time, clearing until he 
staggered back with a silent panicked cry. 

It was wood. It was an owl. 

Shadows, he told himself, and called out for 
Marsha, stumbled backward and almost dropped to 
his knees. 

The snow above the owl was no longer blank. 

Annie’s face was there, just as he’d 
remembered. 

And the lips didn’t move when she said, Start 
fresh, Phil, and I’ll help you. 

And the eyes didn’t smile when she said, Like 
you and me, when we were kids. 

And he didn’t have to turn when he heard the 
crackling at his back, the wood burning, the stone 
snapping, somewhere in it all the faint sound of 
someone screaming. 

Alone, Phil, Annie said. Alone; do you 
remember? 

He didn’t turn, he only stood there, as the fire 
cleansed his problems, cast his shadow on the lawn, 
started Annie’s snow to melting so she could leave 
the grave . . . and hold him. 10 
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IN WHAT WAS LEFT OF LOS ANGELES, 

A CENSUS WASN'T QUITE THE SAME AS A HEAD-COUNT. 


I t was hot as hell, but Feathergill hardly 
I noticed. It had always been 55° C, at least as 
* long as he could remember. Luckily it had 
stopped there. Another five, ten degrees, there 
wouldn’t have been a bug left, let alone a person. 
“Lucky 55” the papers had called it— of course, that 
was back when there were papers. 

The big grey ball hung right over his head; 
noon already. He shielded his eyes. Far ahead, 
shimmering in the heat, a pile of rubble poked up 
from the flat horizon. At least six kilometers to 
go— six kils there and six kils back, and all before 
nightfall. Christ, what they expected of him! 


He better be back by night. Only a lunatic 
stayed out after the sun went away. He sped up, 
kicking swirls of dust into the air, like a tiny 
whirlwind skipping across the plain. Of course, 
there hadn’t been whirlwinds for years. It took 
temperature changes to make wind. 

Feathergill remembered that last wind. He 
had been so litttfe then, but he could still recall the 
sudden cool on his face and the laundry flapping 
like birds on the line, and that cloud— so beautiful, a 
white flower in the sky. It couldn’t have lasted 
more than a minute, but thirty years later he could 
still feel the gentle wet splatter his cheeks and 
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There's A Man (join' Round Takin' Names 


stream down his face like tears. Of course, that was 
from the old days, too. You needed sufficient water 
to make tears. 

By now the distant rubble had defined itself 
into an enormous jumble of boxes, rusting vehicles, 
and broken tin drums, reaching from one extreme 
of his vision to the other. So this was Los Angeles. 

Feathergill sat by the edge of the road on a 
piece of rubber that had once been a truck tire. His 
feet were hot as whatever, but he kept his shoes on. 
Tonight would be soon enough to air out his 
blisters. He gently undid the clasp on his briefcase, 
so as not to crack the precious dried-out vinyl, and 
pulled out the day’s assignment. 

“Los Angeles ...” He scanned the sheet of 
names, quickly subtracting the departeds from the 
total. Population, 50 remaining. Not bad. If he 



could work really fast, he could finish and still be 
back before night. 

nderson was the name scrawled on the 
orange crate. It had probably once been a 
mailbox, though God knows when it held its 
last piece of mail. Now it was full of dog and cat 
bones and a few empty tins— very tidy garbage. 
Feathergill smiled. He appreciated neatness. 

Quickly, he stepped up to the front door. The 
aluminum foil patches on the corrugated tin, the 
steel drum potty in back, proved that this was one 
of the more prosperous houses around. If he was 
lucky, perhaps the nice Andersons would offer him 
a swallow or two of bottled water. Mmmm, that 
would be glorious! 

He scratched gently on the sheet of metal in 
front. The sound echoed hollowly. A little too 
hollow. He scratched again harder. The noise 
bonged forlornly across the empty plain. 

Feathergill checked his list. There it 
was— Habitation Number One, Anderson. God, he 
hated it when the bureau screwed up like this! He 
didn’t have time to visit empty houses! Then he saw 
it— on the back side of the orange crate, scrawled in 
chalk in clumsy, childlike letters. The message was 
touched with more than a little irony. 

“GONE FISHING.” 

At least they hadn’t lost their sense of humor. 
He extracted a red pencil from his pocket, and 
quickly, professionally drew a line through the 
name Anderson. 

Feathergill continued his walk through the 
dust. The cartons and shacks stretched to the 
horizon. “Miles to go, before I . . . weep . . .?” He 
couldn’t remember the last word. 

Suddenly he stopped. What if they hadn’t 
gone? What if they had put out that sign to 
discourage visitors? Why had he given up so easily? 
He wheeled in his tracks and started back. What if 
this had happened before, what if each of these 
empty houses were full! What if there weren’t fifty, 
but five hundred, or five thousand in Los Angeles! 
What if the whole count was wrong! His feet 
shuffled faster and faster. The dust flew over his 
head like a tornado. 

He stopped. He was being a child. The bureau 
didn’t make mistakes. He had checked the 
Andersons. There was no sign of life. Just as, 
before him, others had checked the Fentons and the 
Sultzbergers and the Millers and had crossed out 
their names. They were professionals, like him. A 
line of professionals, going back and back to the 
very beginning of the bureau. 

Feathergill stopped and filled his lungs with 
warm, dry air. He looked down at the list— Benson. 
They hadn’t been crossed out yet . . . 
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T he grey ball was midway in its descent. 
Only a few hours of light left. Twenty-nine 
stops so far. One more today, and he’d call 
it quits. No sense pushing it with the sun. 

“Lipchick,” the list said. He looked up at the 
habitation. Pigeon bones scattered around the yard, 
paper patches on the tin. He could tell what kind of 
people lived here! Feathergill sighed softly. “Ours is 
not to reason why. Ours is but to do ...” Damn, he 
never could remember the end words, but even the 
part he knew was comforting at moments like this. 
He scratched softly on the door. 

Nothing. 

He scratched again. They couldn’t fool him. 
There was life here. You could smell the rotting 
meat half a kil away! 

The door opened. 

“Are you the lady of the house?” he asked 
gently. Only beginners think there is anything 
professional in rudeness. 

She nodded, but her eyes continued to squint 
at him suspiciously . 


It had probably once been a mailbox, 
though God knows when it held its 
last piece of mail. Now it was 
full of dog and cat bones. 


“That’s all right, ma’am.” Feathergill smiled 
pleasantly. “This won’t take but a moment. Only a 
few questions.” 

Two of her eyes relaxed. The third still 
squinted warily. 

“How many adults in your home?” 

“Two ...” Her mouth seemed to smile. 
Feathergill prided himself in his ability to put the 
clients at ease. 

He looked down at the dog-eared ques- 
tionnaire. It was mostly a matter of procedure. He 
knew the whole routine by heart. “Children?” 

“Two.” She beamed with both mouths. 


Feathergill smiled. He loved children. He 
could hear them playing and giggling somewhere in 
the house. He hoped they might come out so he 
could see them. He had only seen a few in the 
whole last year. 

“Tripeds?” 

“One.” She nodded proudly and held up her 
solitary finger. 

“Wonderful!” Tripeds were so cute when they 
toddled along. 

At that moment a couple of little heads 
popped out from under the couch and peered at the 
stranger. 

“That’s my bihead,” she explained to 
Feathergill. Then she turned to her boy. “Seymore, 
wipe your noses! ” • 

Without letting go of his cap pistol, the boy 
emerged from hiding, uncoiled his pseudopod, and 
wiped it across all three noses. 

“Cute lad,” Feathergill stroked the fur on the 
boy’s neck. 

“You hab any?” she snuffled. 

Feathergill shook his head sadly. “But my 
brother does,” he added. 

“A boy?” 

“A nosex.” 

“Ooohhh!” she cooed, “I wish I had one. 
They’re so sweet. These sexers are the dickens.” 

eathergill sat on the rusted remains of the 
vehicle just outside of town. Pulling out his 
pencil stub, he began to write. This was the 
time he liked best— the summing up. 

LOS ANGELES: First Day’s Count 
22 families remaining 
8 families departed 
Population breakdown 
Fertiles: 7 Hybrids: 39 

Good old bureau forms! What a comfort it 
was to fill them out. Gripping the pencil firmly 
between his webbed fingers, Feathergil kept on 
writing. As long as there were forms to fill, God 
was in his heaven, and all was right with the . . . 
Damn, he wished he knew how that ended. 10 





N ineteen-seventy-seven had its Star Wars, which 

set worldwide box-office records. 1982 has had its 
own colossal hit, Steven Spielberg’s E. T., which 
bids fair to replace Star Wars as the highest-grossing film 
in history. 

Not all this year’s genre films have been 
blockbusters, of course. Poltergeist, Star Trek II, and 
Conan have been box-office successes (successful enough, 
in the latter two cases, to spawn sequels already in the 
works), while films such as Cat People, Tron, and The 
Thing have proven disappointments. What’s important, 
though, is that, for genres once relegated to B-movie 
status, never before has there been such a sheer quantity, 
month after month, of ambitious big-budget fantasy, 
science fiction, and horror films from the major studios 
using so many top-ranking stane and directors. Fantasy is 
no longer just big box-office; it’s become critically and 
commercially respectable. 


FANTASY FILMS '82 

A Critical Guide 


IT WAS A YEAR OF BIG BUDGETS, MAJOR STUDIOS, 
GRAND AMBITIONS . , . AND THE USUAL QUOTA OF LOSERS. 
TZ (GOD BLESS IT) ATTEMPTS TO MAKE SENSE OF IT ALL. 


What Worked: 


The opening scene, with the alien visitors half 
hidden by foliage and darkness. 

The E.T.-in-the- toy-closet scene. 

The entire Halloween sequence, esp. the encounter 
with Yoda and the airborne moonlit bike-ride. 

The small, relatively unknown cast, esp. Henry 
Thomas, Robert MacNaughton, Dee Wallace 
(late of The Howling), and Peter Coyote. 

E.T. himself, bug-eyed, batrachian, and cute 
without being too cute. 

E.T.’s voice. 

The extraterrestrials’ jack-o’-lantern spaceship. 

The artfully choreographed scenes involving crowds 
of scary-looking government investigators. 

The revelation— as with the Close Encounters 
aliens— that the investigators are in fact benign. 

John Williams’s music, which intensifies each scene. 


The surprise twist in the opening scene. 

The affectionate treatment of aging Kirk and 
Spock. 

Kirstie Alley as a sultry new crew member. 
The stirring scene in which the Enterprise is 
launched. 

The icky “Ceti eel” larvae that Khan sticks in 
people’s ears. 


Innovative computer graphics that almost make you 
want to go out and play video games. 

Clever use of computer analogues for various 
real-life situations. 

Attempts at decent acting. 

David Warner as a villain named Dillinger. 


It’s also become, as you’ve no doubt discovered, one 
of today’s hottest topics of conversation. As TZ’s James 
Vemiere has pointed out, “Did you cry at E. T. ?” is 
probably the most often-asked question of the year. Cat 
People was, for a while, downright controversial. Cocktail- 
party debaters have been known to quote conflicting 
critical reactions to Poltergeist and Blade Runner. Fistfights 
have started over Conan; friends have parted over 
Halloween III; marriages have ended over Tron. (Actually, 
that last bit is nonsense, but we liked the rhythm.) 

What we’re getting at, in our highly rhetorical way, 
is a justification for the following chart, which has been 
prepared at great effort and expense by the staff here at 
Turilight Zone. It’s meant to familiarize you with the films 
you haven’t seen this year, and to clarify your own views 
on the ones you have. At the very least, since we often 
cite two conflicting opinions, you’ll find that someone 
actually agrees with you about the ending of The Thing. 


What Didn’t: 


The occasional lapses in logic, esp. over E.T.’s 
intelligence and his failure to make proper use of 
his supernatural powers. 

E.T.’s resurrection, which comes a bit too suddenly 
and conveniently. 

The farewell scene, which is somewhat too drawn 
out. 

John Williams’s shamelessly manipulative music, 
which sounds like all his other scores. 


The usual wooden acting. 

Ricardo Montalban’s usual scene-chewing. 

Ricardo Montalban’s unusual cleavage. 

Cheap-looking desert and cave-world sets that 
reflect the movie’s television origins. 

Ratty-looking costumes on Khan’s henchmen (more 
tv leftovers). 

Bibi Besch as Kirk’s insipid ex-mistress. 

Kirk’s bland-looking son, who stands on the 
Enterprise’s bridge with his sweater tied around 
his neck like a Beverly Hills tennis bum. 


Unconvincing real-life characters and scenes, in 
comparison to their video counterparts. 

A love subplot that’s strictly popsiele time. 


(continued on page 59) 
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In sheer popularity, this summer’s E. T. easily 
led the pack, and the gentle alien's 
farewell to Elliott (Henry Thomas) left even 
Ronald Reagan’s eyes moist. 


TASY FILMS '82 


Two old comrades displayed increased age 
and rank in Star Trek II: The Wrath of Kahn 
(below), an extended tv episode that bade 
goodbye to Spock— at least until part three. 


There’s not a human to be found 
in The Dark Crystal (above), a 
highly ambitious quest-fantasy set 
on a world populated entirely by 
creatures dreamed up by Jim 
Henson and Brian Fraud. 


Kurt Russell was the cynical but 
ultimately self-sacrificing hero of 
The Thing, a downbeat summer 
remake that was anything but 
box-office dynamite. 
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Arnold Schwarzenegger (right) had few lines but 
plenty of muscle In Conan the Barbarian, an earty 
summer box-office smash that proved to have— as 
they say in the trade— rather spindly legs. 


Nastassia Kinski and Malcolm McDowell were a pair of 
shape-shifters from the same litter in Cat People, 
which added steamy sex and graphic violence . 
to the 1942 original. 



Ron Perlman, Everett 
McGill, and Nameer 
El Kadi made a 
memorably 
appealing trio of 
troglodytes in last 
winter's epic Quest 
for Fire. They found 
the fire they sought, 
and one of them 
even found love in 
the lithe, paint- 
daubed form of Rae 
Dawn Chong. Thus 
does civilization 
advance. 
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This summer's Tron gave Jeff Bridges fhe chance fo 
play video war-games from the inside. 


In Poltergeist, Oliver Robins got yanked out of bed by 
the most malevolent tree this side of Oz. 


The Road Warrior gave audiences a hero (Mel Gibson, above) of mythic 
proportions, sweeping Australian vistas, nonstop action, and a gallery of stop-at 
nothing villains. 
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Horror queen Adrienne Barbeou ended up as a 
monster's meal in “The Crate," a sequence from 
the George Romero-Stephen King 
collaboration, Creepshow. 


Dan O’Herlihy, as a maniacal toymaker, sold America’s 
kiddies a line of booby-trapped masks in Halloween III: 
Season of the Witch. Of course, concerned citizens Tom 
Atkins and Stacey Nelkin did not stand idly by. 


In Blade Runner. Harrison Ford (left) played a 
\ 21st-century detective in the cldssic 1940s 
mold — cynical, world-weaiy, and prone 
to voice-over soliloquies. He nearly 
met his match in Daryl Hannah 
(right) as a psychopathic 
; “replicant" with a punk 

hairdo and deadly thighs, 
but by far the best 
thing in the film was 
its futuristic urban 
setting (below). 
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THE ROAD WARRIOR BLADE RUNNER CAT PEOPLE THE THING 


(continued from page 54) 


FANTASY FILMS '82 


What Worked: 


What Didn’t: 


The intelligently suspenseful first third, especially 
the scenes with the husky-cum-Trojan Horse. 

Nice ensemble acting; characters seem real. 

No women. 

The superbly inventive special effects (courtesy Rob 
Bottin and Albert Whitlock) in which any 
character, at any time, seems ready to burst into 
monsterhood. 

A decent respect (most of the way through, at any 
rate) for the original John W. Campbell story. 

The daringly adult ending in which the two 
remaining characters— one black, one white— 
realize that, in order to survive, they must make 
a risky leap of faith and believe in one another’s 
humanity. 


Malcolm McDowell’s acting. 

Nastassia Kinski’s face. 

Nastassia Kinski’s nude scenes. 

The scene in which Ed Begley, Jr., gets his arm 
ripped off. 

John Bailey’s atmospheric photography. 

The perverse sexual tone. 

The extraordinary beauty of the big cats. 

The unusually subtle use of special effects. 


Brilliantly conceived urban setting— loud, colorful, 
claustrophobic, menacing— with unusual attention 
to detail. 

The blimp that passes ominously overhead. 

Innovative handling of violence, especially in the 
Bradbury Hotel finale. 

Dramatic Vangelis music. 

Voice-over narration by Harrison Ford that injects 
a human note which the film otherwise lacks. 


Exhilaratingly choreographed nonstop action: great 
car chases, crashes, and battle scenes, with 
brilliantly staged movement over vast distances. 

Ingenious use of medieval and modem elements: 
customized motorcycles, dune buggies, crossbows, 
chains, leather, armor, punk haircuts, etc. 

The pounding music by Brian May. 

An appealing Shane-like hero (Mel Gibson) who 
knows how to suffer photogenically. 

A colorful, gleefully vicious, inhumanly energetic 
collection of villains. 

Effective casting of even minor good guys. 

“Gyro Captain” Bruce Spence and his gyro. 

The extraordinarily smart mutt. 


The disappointing final third in which the suspense 
slackens and motivation grows murky. 

The all-too-forgettable hero, played by Kurt Russell, 
whose mixture of cynicism and heroic self- 
sacrifice is never very convincing. 

No women. 

The poorly focused plot that, by the middle of the 
picture, has degenerated into mass confusion; 
men rush out into the snow one minute, indoors 
the next, with insufficient explanation. 

Confusing time scheme and logical inconsistencies 
due to sloppy cutting. Plot threads left dangling. 

The downer of an ending that leaves audiences 
frustrated and the two remaining characters 
awaiting probable death by freezing (unless one of 
them turns out to be the monster). After all 
they’ve just been through, audiences deserve 
better than this pretentious ambiguity— as both 
Howard Hawks and John W. Campbell knew. 


Nastassia Kinski’s acting. 

The scene in which Ed Begley, Jr., gets his arm 
ripped off. 

The total lack of— indeed, contempt for— logic in 
plot, event, and characters’ behavior. 

The inclusion of two scenes that imitate the 1942 
original, even though they make no sense here. 

The ridiculous dialogue. 

The pretentious quotations from Dante. 

The disappointingly skimpy use of special effects. 


Gaping holes in the plot (vide Pauline Kael), esp. 
as to police procedure. 

Confusion of sympathies: the replicant Batty is 
depicted as a sadistic psychopath for most of the 
movie (menacing the Chinaman and inexplicably 
killing Sebastian, the movie’s sole sympathetic 
human, who’s actually befriended him), yet in the 
final scene we’re supposed to feel sorry for him. 

Dull love scenes. 

Voice-over by Harrison Ford that sounds mawkish 
and tacked-on, bringing boos from replicants in 
the audience. 


The hero’s somewhat excessive surliness. 

The outlaws ’ somewhat excessive rape scene. 
The gloriously cliched dialogue. 


What Worked (cont d): 

The bizarre “Feral Kid” played by Emil Minty. 
Memorably bloody humor when “the Toadie” 
discovers just how sharp the Feral Kid’s steel 
boomerang is. 

The surprising fate of gorgeous Virginia Hey. 
The ironic ending. 

The 'final revelation about the narrator. 
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POLTERGEIST CONAN SWAMP THING THE BEAST WITHIN QUEST FOR FIRE 


FANTASY FILMS 82 



What Didn't: 


What Worked: 


Three genuinely appealing characters and a 
genuinely lovable love interest. 

Highly expressive acting (without caricature) 
despite heavy makeup and no English words. 

Daringly uncommercial subject matter. 

One of the few current movies (vide Ben Bova) 
that glorifies human intelligence and the pursuit 
of knowledge, rather than the the quasi-Zen 
“feeling-is-better- than- thinking” mysticism of 
“May the Force be with you” and the like. 

A fire-making scene that’s nearly as moving for the 
audience as it is for the hero. 

Dramatic music by Philippe Sarde. 

Some genuine belly-laughs that are never at the 
expense of the characters. 

An improbable but rather attractive 1960s-ish 
respect for animals, esp. woolly mammoths. 

Excellent scenery in locations around the world. 

A seemingly well-worked-out prehistoric language, 
courtesy novelist Anthony Burgess. 


The fact that the three heroes look like the Three 
Stooges. 

The fact that the “mammoths” look like elephants 
in rugs, which is what they are. 

The tinge of racism: cannibal tribes are black, the 
good guys are nordic-looking, and their leader is 
the most nordic-looking of all. 

Inaccuracies: According to an anthropologist in the 
Village Voice, real prehistoric men didn’t shuffle 
and didn’t have such keen senses of smell. 

Odd time-scale: The three travelers appear to walk 
from the North Woods to the African veldt in 
around two weeks, and return a year later to 
find their companions standing in the same frozen 
spot where they left them. 

The bullshit language which Anthony Burgess 
probably made up in an afternoon, nonetheless 
allowing the filmmakers to capitalize on his name. 


Inane B-movie dialogue. 

Nonsensical story, with long-winded last-minute 
exposition and strange gaps. Monster is described 
as a giant seventeen-year locust, yet we’re never 
shown a single shot of a real locust. 

Amateurish direction by Philippe Mora, who 
doesn’t even know where to position the camera. 


The transformation scene, esp. Paul Clemens’s 
inflatable head. 

Two surprisingly graphic sex scenes (one of them 
involving Bibi Besch, of Star Trek II fame). 


The exotic bayou setting. 

The likable hero, both as a man (played by Ray 
Wise) and a monster (Dick Durock). 

The fact that Adrienne Barbeau takes off her 
blouse. 

The wipes between scenes— fun, in a campy way. 
The little black boy, who’s cute as a button. 

The fact that this sappy film is gentle enough for 
kids. 


Dumb plot; everybody keeps running around in 
circles. 

A line pretentiously attributed to Nietzsche is 
actually from Sophocles. 

Louis Jourdan as a glum, inept, rather weak 
villain. 

The fact that you can’t understand a word the little 
black boy says. 

Cheap, awful, 1950s man-in-rubber suit makeup. 


The turgid pace. 

Sandahl Bergman’s bad acting and flat American 
accent. 

The unappealing narrator and Conan’s unappealing 
sidekick. 

The unimaginatively staged fight scenes. 

The mistreatment of horses throughout the film. 
The defiant up-front fascism of the; script. 


Arnold Schwarzenegger’s biceps. 

The fact that Schwarzenegger has so few lines. 
James Earl Jones’s majestic Thulsa Doom. 

The Arabian Nights-like city of Shadizar. 

Valerie Quennessen as the Princess of Shadizar. 
Nadiuska as Conan’s mother. 

Sandahl Bergman’s sword-handling prowess. 
Paul Sammon’s articles on the film in CFQ. 

The defiant up-front fascism of the script. 


The scenes with Zelda Rubinstein as the pint-sized 
psychic. 

Fine acting by Jobeth Williams and Craig T. 
Nelson. 

Convincing modern suburban setting. 

The way a blank tv screen is made to seem 
ominous. 

The generous plot that keeps throwing one 
paranormal phenomenon at you after another. 


The scenes with Beatrice Straight as the baffled 
psychic investigator. 

Characters who act absurdly blase' about horrendous 
events occurring in their home. 

Cheap-looking special effects, esp. the animated tree. 

The everything-but-the-kitchen-sink plot that, by the 
end, seems to have been merely an excuse for 
the special effects. 

The grand finale, with corpses popping up 
everywhere like toast from a toaster. 

The tv-movie up-with-families happy ending, jg 
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THE CHILL WAS GROWING WORSE— 
AND WINTER HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH IT. 


BELOW ZERO 


by John Kessel 


0 



Cautiously, Jennifer opened 
the door. Eleanor nearly 
fell in, her hand clutching 
the doorjamb, snow blown 
in behind her by the frigid 
wind. She looked half dead. 


f t was below zero that night. It was so cold that 
Jennifer didn’t take the time to lock her car 
doors before rushing into her apartment, 
fumbling with the keys on the doorstep, a knife 
wind cutting at her exposed fingers. It had not 
snowed that day, but the time-temperature clock at 
the bank had read minus two degrees when she’d 
left work at seven. 

Jennifer did not like working the late nights 
on Fridays, but Friday was payday in the city, and 
so the bank was open long past the hasty twilight of 
December. Lines of people tvould face the tellers, 
cashing checks, paying mortgages, withdrawing 
savings, while darkness fell outside at four-thirty, 
leaving the interior lighted only at the desks and 
tellers’ cages. And the people kept coming- 
shivering, stomping snow from their shoes, 
unwinding scarves, trailing children, wiping glasses 
and noses, impatient as Jennifer counted out the 
week’s earnings that were never enough. One 
hundred forty dollars for five days’ freezing cold at 
the OK Auto Park. One ninety-six for the sweat and 
flour of Al’s Bakery. One-eighty for the calluses 
and the frightening chest pains you don’t 
acknowledge at Celeri’s Appliance Warehouse. Two 
hundred and seven. Two hundred and one. 

Jennifer knew it was a good job, one she was 
lucky to have, 'considering this was the World 
Depression. There were people in the streets, 
people hungry, living in bus stations, people 
freezing to death in unheated apartments, people • 
alone, killing themselves to keep alive. You could 
read about it in the papers. 

Eleanor Nivens, one of the other tellers, had 
fallen way behind that afternoon, miscounting the 
money she paid out, forgetting to cancel the checks, 
punching up the wrong code on the account screen, 
until the people had begun to grumble and change 
lines, so that the rest of them had had more work 
to do. When Mr. Belton had come over to Eleanor, 
speaking softly and solicitously, she had cried out, 
“I can’t help it!” It caused a scene. Eleanor claimed 
it was because it was a conservation week and the 
lights were too dim, but everyone knew it was 
Fjjpause of her drinking. May Sympson told Jennifer 
■ if it kept up, Belton was going to have to let 
or go. Jennifer said nothing. She kept out of 
politics; she had herself to worry about. 

BIH When the door finally yielded to her key, 


Jennifer dashed in. She took off her dark blue coat 
and matching scarf and hung them in the closet, 
placing her boots on the rubber mat near the door. 
Barefoot, shaking out her long brown hair, she 
stepped into the kitchen and began to heat some 
water for tea— her only luxury. Jennifer was only 
five-two, slight-figured, and though she was twenty- 
six she looked barely eighteen. She moved with 
quiet self-sufficiency, each motion accomplishing 
precisely what she meant it to accomplish. She had 
learned that at the bank: one could not expend 
oneself on nonessentials there. While the water 
boiled, she prepared a meal with noodles and beef 
substitute and lettuce, and set out a bowl of 
watered milk for Virginia Woolf, her cat. After the 
late supper, Jennifer curled up in a quilt in her 
living room beside a single warm light, sipped tea, 
and read. 

On the walls of the spare living room hung 
two framed prints. Above the sofa was Van Gogh’s 
Portrait of Dr. Gachet, a melancholy man leaning 
on his arm at a table. On the opposite wall beside 
the drapes was Da Vinci’s Madonna of the Rocks, 
bathed in cool, indifferent light. Jennifer read until 
eleven, closed her book, and rose from the sofa, 
waking Woolf where she lay sleeping at her feet. 
Light extinguished, she went to bed. 


4 t three in the morning Jennifer was 
awakened by loud, frantic knocking at her 
door, alternating with the insistent doorbell. 
Putting on her robe, she walked somewhat 
hesitantly to the front door and parted the curtains. 
She jumped back in surprise from the face thrust up 
against the window. It was pale, worn— the face of 
Eleanor Nivens. Cautiously, Jennifer opened the 
door. Eleanor nearly fell in, her hand clutching the 
doorjamb, snow blown in behind her by the frigid 
wind. She looked half dead. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you,’’ Eleanor started, 
absurdly formal, even though she was gasping for 
breath. She shivered. “You have to help me. I’m so 
cold. I’m freezing.” 

Jennifer closed the door arid led Eleanor into 
the living room. She’d never seen the woman 
outside of the bank, though she had heard stories. 
“Of course you’re cold,” she said. “It’s cold 
outside.” 

Eleanor sat in an armchair just outside the 
circle of light thrown by the table lamp. Her 
shadowed face was long and bloodless, unflushed by 
the warmth of the room. Her thin body was twisted 
awkwardly in the chair, and her shoulders shook 
almost imperceptably. She held her right hand to 
her face, partially covering her lips as she spoke. 

“I don’t wish to bother you. I couldn’t think 
of anywhere else to go. I’ve watched you at the 
bank— you’re not like the others. You don’t hurt 
people. You see what’s happening to us.” 


There were other places she could have gone. 
“What’s the matter, Eleanor?” 

She moved her fingers from lips to cheek, 
testing it, as if her face might somehow have 
hardened to a mask without her knowing it. 

“I’m so cold. I was sitting at home when it 
finally came to me, so simple, like it was something 
I was remembering: I’m freezing to death. I won’t 
ever be warm again.’ 

“It’s not so cold in here,” Jennifer said quiet- 
ly. “Just give yourself a few minutes to warm up.” 

“No. It’s all the time. No matter where I am. 
Even in the bank, everyday I get colder and colder 
until sometimes I don’t think I can touch anything. 
Everything is numb.” Jennifer could feel her stare. 

“With the new regulations they’ve had to 
lower the temperature at the bank lately. It’s—” 

“That’s not it! You don’t understand.” The 
voice was high and defensive, like a child’s. 

What next? Pleas? Threats? “Can I get you 
something?” Jennifer asked. “Would you like a 
drink?” She tried to keep her voice calm. Why did 
she have to come here? Just because Jennifer 
refused to gossip about Eleanor didn’t mean she 
could do anything about the woman’s affair with a 
corkscrew. 

“Do you want, that drink?” 

Eleanor wrung her thin hands, spoke in her 
thin voice. “It has nothing to do with drinking. I 
only try to keep warm. Somebody has to help me, 
or I know I’ll just give in. I’m so cold I can’t feel 
anything. Nothing touches me. I’m freezing to 
death, Jennifer.” 

Woolf, awakened by the talking, prowled into 
the room and began to rub against Eleanor’s legs, 
hoping to get some attention. After scant seconds 
the cat abruptly turned and leapt onto Jennifer’s 
lap. 

Jennifer was not prepared to argue with a 
neurotic at three in the morning. “You need rest, 
Eleanor,” she said. “Come, lie down here. I’ll get 
some blankets.” 

The woman sat stiffly in the chair until Jen- 
nifer came and led her to the sofa. She walked as 
though blind. Her hand was very cold. Jennifer got 
two blankets from the closet, covered the shaking 
woman, shut off the light, and went to her 
bedroom. If Eleanor wasn’t any better in the morn- 
ing, she would call a doctor. In the darkness, Jen- 
nifer heard a faint sound of wind vibrating the win- 
dows. She remembered, as she drifted into sleep, 
that when she’d leaned over to cover her, Eleanor 
had not closed her eyes. 

The next morning the room was empty and 
Woolf sat wailing at the front door, which stood 
ajar, a drift of snow covering the doorstep. Jennifer 
found Eleanor sitting in her parked car, un- 
conscious. The ambulance arrived very quickly and 
rushed her to the hospital. The doctor told Jennifer 



that Eleanor was suffering from exposure and 
assured her that she was not responsible for what 
had happened. 

The apartment had become very cold while 
the door was open, and Jennifer turned the heat to 
progressively higher settings as the day went on. It 
did not seem to work. With the coming of the early 
December twilight the house had still not grown 
perceptibly warmer, and Woolf would not sit next 
to her. 

' It was below zero that night, ffi 
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by Lawrence C. Connolly 


BILLY'S MOTHER UNDERSTOOD EXACTLY HOW HE FELT: 
WHEN YOU MISSED SOMEONE, YOU CONJURED UP 
A GHOST AND CALLED IT REAL. 


Illustration by E.T. Steadman 


m jmarie stood in the kitchen, staring at the 
magnetic birds on the refrigerator door, 
# lr # and after a while Billy yelled in from the 
living room to tell her that Paul wanted some milk. 
She didn’t answer. 

Paul had been dead for three months. 

“Mom?” 

She looked around, trying to remember what 
she had come to the kitchen for. 

“Mom! Paul wants some milk. Can he have 
some?” 

It wasn’t a game anymore, and it was starting 
to worry her. Billy was old enough to understand 
death. He was old enough to know that Paul couldn’t 
be there in the living room, watching television. Billy 
was six. 

Paul, had he lived, would have been five. 

She turned, walking from the kitchen and feel- 
ing the awful stabbing pains in her back that the 
doctor said she would have the rest of her life. Marie 
was twenty-nine; the rest of her life— if she died of 
old age and not another accident— would be a long 
time. She wondered if she would ever come to 
regard pain as a normal thing. 

The living room was dark. She had tried open- 
ing the heavy blue drapes before breakfast, but Billy 
had wanted them closed. He had become an indoor 
child, preferring dark rooms to the world outside, 
preferring his dead brother’s company to that of liv- 
ing children. He sat alone, leaning on the couch’s 
arm, slouching with wonderful ease; it was amazing 
how his young body had recovered. His scars were 
gone. His broken bones were whole and straight. 
Looking at him, it was easy to forget that he, too, 
had been involved. 

An uneaten doughnut sat on the coffee table. 
She pointed to it. “Don’t you want that?” 

He shook his head. “I’m leaving it for Paul, 
but he won’t eat it without milk. He’s mad because 
you wouldn’t give him breakfast.” 

She looked at the television and asked, “What 
are you watching?” 

“Edge of Night. Paul wants to know if—” 

“Aren’t there any kids’ shows on?” 

“Yeah, but you put this one on. Remember? 
You put it on, then you went to the kitchen. Paul 
says—” 

“Well, let’s at least turn it down. I have a 
headache, and—” 

“Why are you doing that?” 

“What?” 

“Talking about other things when I talk about 
Paul.” 

“What would you like for lunch?” 

“Mom?” 

He looked near tears, and she almost gave in, 
almost turned to the empty spot beside Billy to say 


hello, almost went into the kitchen for milk. It would 
have been easy to play along. She knew. She had 
done it. And, sometimes, she had caught herself 
believing Paul was there . . . 

“Mom?” 

She turned away, knowing that if the discus- 
sion continued it would go Billy’s way. And she 
couldn’t allow that. Last night Roger had come home 
early and caught the two of them talking to Paul. 
Roger had laid down the law then; he had told her it 
was no good pretending, no good for anyone. 

She looked back at the couch, back at her 
oldest child who was once again an only child, and 
she said, “Later I might want you to go to the store 
for me. We’re nearly out of butter.” 

Billy stared at the uneaten doughnut. 

Marie wondered if she was getting through. 

ater, when lunch was long gone and the 
empty afternoon became evening, Roger 
mixed a martini and asked about her day. 
She said it had been fine, and he took the chair 
across from her at the kitchen table. He no longer 
wore the neck brace, but she could see that his pain 
was no better. The doctor had been against his work- 
ing full days, but Roger wasn’t one for taking 
orders. He would probably have two more martinis 
before dinner. 

The television was still on in the living room; 
Billy had spent the whole day in front of it, passively 
watching whatever Channel 4 threw at him. Now he 
was watching a Leave It to Beaver rerun. The sound 
was still too high. Roger looked over Marie’s 
shoulder toward the noise, and something in his look 
roused her. 

She realized dimly what was coming. 

“Marie,” he said, “why is the television on?” 

Beaver and Wally laughed. 

“Please, Roger, let the boy be.” She had met 
the man halfway. Surely that was enough. 

She looked away as he got up from the table. 
He moved into the living room. The television fell 
silent. “I don’t like you doing that,” he said, step- 
ping back into the kitchen. “I don’t like you playing 
that set to an empty room.” 

She cried after that. And after that she tried 
telling him about the talk she and Billy had had that 
morning. But every time she began he asked her 
about dinner, or about sewing, or about Mrs. Burke 
up the street. 

After a while, when it seemed useless to insist, 
she put on her coat and went to the store for butter. 
It was five blocks. The walk was painful, but she 
didn’t want to drive. She no longer felt safe in cars. 

Roger stayed behind in the empty house. He 
mixed a second martini, wondering if he was getting 
through. (3 
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THERE WERE ONLY A FEW THINGS 
YOU COULD SAY ABOUT HIM: HE WAS FAT 
OVERFRIENDLY ... AND ODDLY FORGETTABLE. 


“Everything all right, dear?” the old lady 
asked, suddenly beside her, passing her. 

“Uh, yes. I’m just tired,” Doris said, walking 
faster. And hungry as hell. 

The old woman nodded, smiled faintly over her 
shawl-covered shoulder, turned left at the corner, 
and was gone. 

“ ’Course it does look mighty good, but if B. 
Roy McGaw goes cold turkey he goes all the way! 
Prob’ly make me sick anyways, seein’ as how I’m 
tryin’ to reform and all.” 

“Beg your pardon?” she said to the fat man, 
suddenly remembering his earlier attempt at 
conversation. 

“Just ’cause I ain’t eatin’ nothin’ don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I heard that part. I think.” 

“Just thought I’d clue you in, case you was 
wondering.” 

“Well, actually, I’m—” 

“ ’Course, most folks don’t, till I tell ’em a 
little bit ’bout myself.” 

“Please, sir, if you don’t mind!” 

“Nope. Don’t mind at all.” The fat man put 
down the paper napkin he had been methodically rip- 
ping to shreds; scratched his head and examined his 
fingernails; pulled out a strand of his thick red hair 
and wound it around his finger. 

Doris took a bite of her bisquit, eyeing him 
cautiously. She wiped at her chin where a sticky pool 
of honey had formed; it resembled a yellow satin bug 
perching there, like the kind she would find clinging 
wetly to the bottom of the pothos ivy plants in the 
greenhouse. Mr. Fletcher could just yank them off 
and toss them down into the peat, but Doris could 
never bring herself to touch them. Dismemberment, 
she thought, like pulling out someone’s tongue. 

“I been sittin’ here fer nearly an hour, just 


Ml ust ’cause I ain’t eatin’ nothin’ don’t mean I 

I ain’t hungry. Don’t you think it fer a 
minute.” 

Doris Browning looked up from her mashed 
potatoes and gravy. She hadn’t noticed the man at 
the table next to her, even though his breathing 
was clearly audible in the quiet, twenty-four-hour 
restaurant. 

He sat in khaki trousers, smiling, and his 
thighs bulged over the edge of the flimsy chair like 
slow-drying cement. 

How could I have missed that? she thought, 
returning to her plate. 

Doris felt she had an excuse, however, for be- 
ing so unobservant. Two excuses, actually. She had 
just been released, not forty-five minutes earlier, 
from “chain gang duty” (as she referred to it). She 
was one of four women in green smocks who spent 
an occasional night assembling plastic pots for 
Fletcher’s Nursery. Tonight was one of the long 
ones; she was dog-tired. 

And then, after clocking out and waving good- 
bye to her co-workers, there had been that small in- 
cident outside the nursery gate. 

Doris could have sworn she’d seen something 
dart behind the eastern hemlock, to the left of the 
sign that read Fletcher’s Nursery, Where Plants and 
People Meet— something dark and tentacled that 
moved very fast. But when she stopped to confront 
it, all she saw were . . . shadows, the dimming of the 
streetlight. 

Last time old man Fletcher convinces me to 
pull a double, she thought, hurrying down the 
sidewalk. Fm seeing demons in the hedges. 

She glanced around; an old woman with a 
plastic shopping bag was walking briskly up the 
sidewalk behind her. 
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Illustration by Peter Kuper 




j a-waiting fer somebody to talk to. Them others that 
come in just didn’t seem . . . right. But you— why 
; you’re a different piece of cake, all right. I can tell 
i by the way you eat! Seem to enjoy it, you do.” He 
I patted his belly lovingly, smiled faintly. -“I used to 
enjoy it myself.” 

Doris took a 
sip of coffee, 
turned away from 
B. Roy McGaw, 
and examined the 
far wall. 

“And that’s 
where it all got 
started, all right. 

Yep. Just couldn’t 
git me enough. 

Ever know of a 
man that could? 

Huh, lady? Guess 
I was just about 
eatin’ ’em outa 
house and home. 

My papa’d say to 
me: ‘Boy,, you’re 
a-growin’ out too 
fast fer me.’ ” His 
small green eyes 
misted over for a 
moment, and then 
he continued, “But 
my mama would 
say: ‘Oh, quit with 
your fussin’. He’s 
just a-growin’ up 
is all!’ 

“But, like I always say, there comes a time in a 
j man’s life when he’s just got to go fer it on his 
I own.” He lowered his voice, leaned closer to Doris. 
She could hear the chair groaning under his weight, 
and took another bite. “Nature can only protect a 
man so far. Same goes with a ma and a pa. Know 
what I mean, lady?” 

“No. However—” 

“It all started with that dad-blasted little 
puppy. ’Course, this was a couple years ago.” 

She looked hopelessly around her. “Cute little 
thing it was. Well, now that I think back, maybe it 
did start ’fore then, and I just didn’t notice is all. I 
seen that little dog a-yapping ’round that hole out 
back of ol’ Hartshorn’s barn. Fat little tummy just 
a-bouncin’. ’Course, I’d had my breakfast already, 
but you know how us growin’— ” 

“Listen, fellow', if you’re about to say what I 
think you are, I’ll have to leave. After reporting you 
to the manager!” She glanced around the restaurant: 
at the two waitresses smoking cigarettes by the cash 
register; at the cook flipping pancakes; at the lone 


diners in green Naugahyde booths. As far as she 
could see, there was no real management. No mat- 
ter, she thought, it’s the threat that counts. 

“Don’t you worry none. B. Roy McGaw 
wouldn’t want to make you do that!” 

“Well, thank 
you.” She stabbed 
at her pork chop. 

“That little 
feller didn’t kick 
much.” 

Doris let out 
a groan. 

Doris’s pork 
chop, cold and rib- 
boned with fat, 
lay on her plate 
like something 
fished out of the 
river, weeks dead. 
She pushed it be- 
hind her potatoes, 
heard a cough, 
looked up. 

Doris hadn’t 
noticed the - fat 
man before, even 
though he was sit- 
ting at the table 
just next to hers, 
staring. 

“Seems that 
little Hartshorn 
gal done seen me 
with her puppy. 
Think she called him Puddin’. Yea, Puddin’.” He 
picked up his tattered paper napkin, wiped his 
mouth, examined it. “And you know how them little 
country gals are! Took to screamin’ her fool head off, 
and I tell you, it was a goodly time ’fore I could 
quiet her down.” 

Great, she thought, breakfast with the village 
idiot. She said, “Are you speaking to me?” 

“So, when that little gal took to yellin’, I just 
thought to myself— and it seem to come so natural- 
like, you know— ‘Hush up there, you little thing!’ 
And she did! Sure enough, she tucked it in all prim 
and proper. Then I—” 

“You through with that, honey?” The waitress 
stood over Doris, coffee pot in hand. 

“Yes, thanks.” She slid her plate across the 
table; the waitress refilled her cup. 

“He bothering you any?” She nodded toward 
B. Roy McGaw, a grin on her face. “Because if he is, 
you just let me know!” 

“Get on outa’ here, girl. Found me a sweet 
lady that’ll listen.” 
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“Well,” she said, laughing loudly, “whatever it 
is in that fat old head of yours can’t be making much 
sense. You ready for that cheesecake now, honey?” 

“Yes, please,” Doris said. 

The waitress, hips swinging in time with the 
radio, yelled back over her shoulder, “B. Roy, quit 
your bothering of the customers now. You hear?” 
She winked. 

The fat man gazed conspiratorially at Doris. 
“That old gal don’t know the world’s round. And 
you can dang well bet she don’t know nothin’ of 
nature. How it can protect a man.” 

Doris smiled uneasily, raised her coffee cup to 
her nose, and breathed in the aroma. 

“But then, most folks don’t.” He hesitated, 
moving his lips together, frowning. “After that little 
Hartshorn gal, things got to be a bit more difficult. 
Seems I’d got me a taste fer it, and that was that. 
But, you know, sometimes I think God must look out 
fer me, too. Along with nature. And sometimes I 
. think they’re both the same fhing anyway.” 

She turned impatiently toward the kitchen, 
hoping for a glimpse of her waitress. No such luck. 

“Oh, I was careful, don’t you know. Helping 
’em all scour them fields. ’Course, I’d had to make 
old Hartshorn forgit ’bout lettin’ me in his field just 
that morning to borrow some wood scraps.” He 
belched, lifted the water glass to his mouth, drank. 

“See what I mean ’bout God and nature being 
in cahoots? Must’ve found out I had the— uh— ap- 
petite, you know, and so they come and give me the 
gift, so’s to even things out. And also, I s’pose, so’s 
that folks won’t be so . . . offended!” He laughed, 
and his belly shook the table. 

“Anyway, I figure if I want to live in this 
world like normal folks, then I’d do best to just give 
up my eatin’ entirely. That way I won’t be having to 
be so dad-blasted careful all the time. But it sure is 
hard to stop doin’ what I guess I was just made to 
do. You follow?” 

“What are you talking about?” she said, 
frowning. 

He laughed again, said, “You mean you don’t 
know? Guess I had you figured wrong after all.” The 
fat man squirmed in his seat, then managed to lean 
across to Doris’s table and grab onto the edge with 
his fleshy hand. He wavered there, teetering . . . 
whispering. 

Doris gasped . . . 

. . . looked up from her coffee cup and noticed 
a fat, red-haired man at the table next to her. Fun- 
ny, she had the distinct impression of having seen 
him somewhere before, but she couldn’t quite place 
him, 

“Aaaah,” she moaned, as the waitress set a 
thick square of cheesecake topped with strawberries 
on the table. 
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“Why, that sure do look to be tasty!” said the 
stranger. 

“Yes, it does,” she replied, stabbing the 
dessert with her fork. 

“I guess most everybody’s liable to git off their 
diet ever’ once in a while. Wouldn’t you say so, 
lady?” 

“Well, I suppose so. It’s only natural.” She 
smiled uncomfortably. 

“Yep, is at that.” The fat man rose, deposited 
his shredded napkin beside the empty water glass, 
reached in the pocket of his trousers, and removed a 
quarter. He tossed it on the table. “Well, be seein’you.” 

The waitress slid a grease-stained ticket under 
Doris’s coffee cup, and said, “That B. Roy is about 
to drive us all crazy. Hope he didn’t bother you too 
much.” 

“What? Him? No, no bother.” 

“Well, I’m glad. He’s been coming in here all 
the time, talking and carrying on. And I tell you, 
we’re just going to have to get Jerry— that’s the 
manager, Jerry T. Wilson— to tell him one of these 
mornings, that if he don’t order something then he’ll 
have to leave. Says he’s on a diet, which is the 
strangest thing to me! I mean, why would that fool 
be hanging around a cafe if he’s trying to lose 
weight? Don’t make no sense!” She leaned closer to 
Doris, whispering, “That’s like deciding to give up 
sex and hanging around a whorehouse!” She laughed 
and stood back up. “Sounds crazy to me with his 
talk. Says he likes to at least see folks enjoying a 
good meal. But don’t get me wrong now. He’s all 
right. I mean, he does pay us a compliment now and 
then. Says our food at least looks to be the best 
around! Ain’t that a hoot for you?” She took a step 
and placed B. Roy McGaw’s quarter in her skirt 
pocket. “Crazy fool.” 

Doris washed down the last of her cheesecake 
with coffee, paid her check, and stumbled out of the 
restaurant with a ringing in her ears. 

S he stepped from the tub, put on her brown 
flannel robe, walked to the window of her 
second-story apartment, and glanced outside. 
“Now what in the hell is he doing here?” 

A fat red-haired man stood under the street- 
light, looking up. 

I shouldn’t be jumping to conclusions, she 
thought. Maybe he lives in the neighborhood. 

“Damn!” She bent over and removed a thumb- 
tack, wedged neatly between the nail of her big toe 
and flesh. She would have to vacuum when she woke 
up, not to mention a hundred other things. But for 
now . . . sleep. 

Doris dropped the tack in an ashtray, moved to 
close the curtains. 

Funny, she hadn’t noticed that enormous red- 
haired man until now . . . IS 
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T^UI HIS STYLE IS WITTY HIS IMAGINATION'S 

rvOdlG D<x 111: nasty... and he also writes for children. 

‘It’s got to be bloody good! ’ 


Interviewer Lisa Tuttle reports: 

A man from the south who 
wants to bet a shiny new car 
against one of your own fingers 
the murder weapon eaten by 
obliging police ,■ the beekeeper ob- 
sessed with royal jelly (see page 
74] — the images linger. Roald Dahl's 
unique, macabre and horrifically 
funny stories are classics of the 
form. 


Roald Dahl was born in Wales 
of Norwegian parents in 1916, and 
educated in England. His early 
career included a part in an ex- 
pedition to explore the interior of 
Newfoundland and work with the 
Shell Oil Company in London and 
Dar-es-Salaam. At the outbreak of 
World War II, he joined the Royal Air 
Force and was shot down over the 
Libyan Desert. After further action 
over Greece and Syria, injuries 


made it impossible for Dahl to con- 
tinue flying, and he was posted to 
Washington, D.C., as assistant air 
attache. 

Shortly after Dahl arrived in 
Washington, the writer C. S. Forester 
asked to inten/iew him about his 
combat experiences for the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Trying to describe 
his " most exciting experience," Dahl 
found himself getting ■ bogged 
down in details, and suggested that 
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he would write it all down and send as a master of another difficult tropical summer for the benefit of 

it to Forester to use in writing the field , children's literature. Among his the exotic orchids grown there, 

story. A week later. Dahl was best-selling children's books are Every morning Dahl walks across 
astonished to receive a check for a James and the Giant Peach; Danny, the garden (with the aid of a cane, 

thousand dollars and the news that Champion of the World; The Twits; as both his hip joints are artificial) 

the Post would use his story exactly and — recently voted the most to a small brick hut. In stark con- 

os he had written it, and wanted popular children's book of all time trast to his well-kept comfortable 

more. in a poll conducted by the London house, this hut is barely furnished 

Not quite believing the ease Sunday Times— Charlie and the with filing cabinets, a table, and a 

with which he'd mode so much Chocolate Factory. disreputable-looking old armchair, 

money, Dahl began to write more In 1952 Roald Dahl married ac- The windows are thickly grimed, the 
flying stories. When he had ex- tress Patricia Neal. They have three floor is dirty cement, and there 

hausted his own experiences, he daughters and one son and, at the seems to be a thin layer of grif 

made them up. They all sold to top time of this interview, were living in covering everything. Dahl obviously 

American magazines and were England, in a picturesque Buck- \ takes pride in the fact that his tiny 

subsequently collected into a book inghamshire village. Their house j sanctum hasn't been cleaned in 

called <6ver to You (1946). might be the setting for one of j years, if ever. 

After the war Dahl continued to j Dahl's stories: it's the house of a There, in the large armchair — 
write, producing the short stories connoisseur, a collector of fine art, sometimes wrapped in a blanket 

that were later collected as Some- antique furniture, and oddities. A against the chill and with a thermos 

one Like You (1953) and Kiss Kiss glass cage in the kitchen shelters a of coffee close at hand — Roald 

(1959). Now acclaimed as a brilliant couple of sluggishly climbing tree Dahl sits with a pad of paper and a 

short-story writer, Dahl went on, in crabs. There's a wine cellar below, box of Ticonderoga pencils im- 

the 1960s, to establish himself as a holding three thousand bottles, and ported from the U.S., ancf writes, 

screenwriter (as in the 1967 James outside in the garden a hothouse very slowly, with much thinking and 

Bond film You Only Live Twice) and turns the English spring into a erasing, until lunchtime. 

“I’m judging a short-story competition , a very serious big 
one, and there’s not one single short story 
I’ve read so far with a plot. 

TZ: You’re very famous as a everything so tight, so close, and so Rye. Super. But just the one. He was 

children’s writer these days, but I concise. It’s the opposite of a novel, really a supreme short-story writer, 

want to talk to you about your short The novelist can spread himself or but he only had eleven good ones, then 

stories. herself. They can take a page or two he ran out. Maupassant— have you 

Dahl; Ah, good. We will. They were to describe the fucking landscape, reread Maupassant lately? 

the result of, I suppose, twenty-five can’t they? You can’t do that in a TZ: No. 

years of solid work, doing nothing short story. It’s as different as ... I Dahl: You will be disappointed. He’s 

else, and not many people have don’t know ... the only thing you can got the biggest reputation of all short- 

devoted themselves to that. Twenty- say about it is that they’re both story writers, and I think he’d have a 

five years of solid work, absolutely writing. But they’re entirely different, job selling some of them today, I real- 
nothing but these short stories. Quite a number of fine novelists have ly do. 

TZ: I know the story of how you done fine short stories . . . Who? Ah, TZ: Why? Because they aren’t any 

wrote the stories that were collected Hemingway. I don’t think Hem- good, or because so many other people 

in Over to You ... ingway’s short stories are as great as have done the same things since? 

Dahl: Good! Thank God I don’t have people say, but he’s a wonderful Dahl: Standards go up all the time. I 

to say all that again. novelist, early novelist anyway. don’t think standards go up in, say, 

TZ: But once you’d written them, you Everyone has a go at them— Somerset painting— no one has ever painted bet- 

went on to write more short stories. Maugham, Graham Greene, everyone ter than Van Gogh or Cezanne, they 

Why? Why not a novel? —but they’re all primarily novelists, paint differently. But funnily enough, 

Dahl: I think I had a very strong feel- aren’t they? writing dates unless it’s very, very 

ing that it was my metier, you know. TZ: And short-story writers who try good. Tolstoy doesn’t date, or 

And if you find that you can do to write novels? Dickens, but it’s got to be bloody 

something, you don’t rush off and try Dahl: Usually it’s a cock-up. I mean, good. I don’t think Maupassant’s that 

to do something else. I think I was Maupassant never wrote a novel, did good. I think Salinger, in his prime, 

probably right. I’m not a novelist, and, he? I don’t think he did. The modern was wonderful. I think John Col- 
on the whole, the pure short-story great short-story writers, to me, are lier— well, a quarter of his are wonder- 

writer is not a novelist. People like John Collier— we were all of a bunch ful. The trouble with most short-story 

Katherine Mansfield. I don’t think she in The New Yorker in the late ’40s, writers is that they are uneven, and 

ever wrote a novel. You see, the you know— John Cheever, J. D. Sal- they bash them out too fast. I don’t 

short-story writer has got to get inger. He did one novel, Catcher in the know how many short-story writers 
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‘ One almost goes into another frame 
of mind, all through the day, when 
you're dding a children’s book. ” 


you know . . . 

TZ: A lot. 

Dahl: You know a lot, do you? Good. 
There’s Frank O’Connor, for in- 
stance— ah, you don’t know him. Well, 
he was one of The New Yorker writers 
at that time, and there’s a mass of 
work by him, but the unevenness is 
unbelievable. I mean, there’s half a 
dozen good ones in a volume that big 
of his collected works of maybe a hun- 
dred. That doesn’t suit me at all. I will 
not— I try, anyway— not to do one 
unless it’s equal in quality to the 
others. That’s why I took six months 
for each story, so I did about two a 
year. 

TZ: But a lot of the people who bash 
out short stories do it because they 
have to make a living. And that’s also 
why a lot of short-story writers write 
novels. 

Dahl: That’s right. That’s absqjutely 
right. 

TZ: But you managed. 

Dahl: It’s all about making a living. I 
was a bachelor then, and as I was 
lucky enough to sell my stories every 
time to the top-paying magazine in 
New York then, which was The New 
Yorker . . . Imagine, in 1949, getting 
three thousand dollars for a story. It 
then sold in fifteen other countries, 
and that added up, not nearly as 
much, mind you, but it added up. And 
then they went into a book, and that 
sold in fifteen countries, and you’ve 
got a living. For a bachelor. It’s a bit 
different if you’ve got three or four 
kids . . . then the pressure comes on. 
But I was lucky enough to marry a 
woman who’s also earning a living, so 
I just went on writing my stories. I 
was dedicated. 

TZ: Who are the writers you feel have 
influenced you the most? 

Dahl: D. H. Lawrence, for some of his 
sentences and phrasing, not for his 
construction— his use of words. And 
Hemingway, for his construction. The 
master, really, of modern writing. It 
seems to me that the universities, 
especially in America, make the 
trends, deciding whether somebody is 
in or out of favor. Hemingway was 
out of favor for a while. They’re com- 
pletely wrong. He’s been a greater in- 
fluence on modern writing, on English 
literature in this century, than anyone 
else who ever lived. He taught all of 
us the value of the short sentence, us- 
ing adjectives very, very carefully— in 
other words, hardly at all unless you 
really wanted it to mean something. 


And you didn’t keep saying “wonder- 
ful” because it became meaningless. 
They’re great secrets, those, and 
nobody ever did it before him, they 
just didn’t. You can read the writers 
who came before him, people like 
Galsworthy and Bennett and even 
Mark Twain, although he was a very 
fine writer, they all threw these adjec- 
tives around. Hemingway had far 
greater impact. A page of Hemingway 
at his best has more power than a 
page of Twain. Or a page of Dickens, 
come to that. Dickens just threw ad- 
jectives around like peanuts. Although 
he was rather marvelous, because of 
it. 

TZ: Why did you take, the direction 
that you did? The short stories in Kiss 
Kiss and Someone Like You tend to be 
on the macabre, disturbing side. What 
drew you to that sort of horrific story? 
Dahl: I can’t answer that question. 
Nobody can answer that. It’s like, on a 
much higher level, let’s say old 
Beethoven was sitting here, and you 
were interviewing him, and you said, 
“Mr. Beethoven, how did you come to 
think of the Fifth Symphony?” Or, 
“Why did you suddenly write the later 
quartets? What got into you?” How 
the hell would he know? 

TZ: No, I didn’t mean that, only the 
type of story, after Over to You, which 
was so much more autobiographical, 
so very different in tone— 

Dahl: Ah, well, Over to You is easily 
explainable, because that was written 
during the war, which was a highly 
emotional time. You didn’t live in it, 
and most of your readers won’t have 
lived in it, and it’s almost impossible 
to understand what an emotional time 
it was. The Americans and the British 
against Hitler and the Nazis were 
fighting for a tremendous cause, I 
mean saving the world, literally. And 
the emotions were running endlessly 
high. Everyone was emotional and 
sentimental. That was Over to You. 
But then the war finished, and things 
got back to semi-normal, and then you 
went into whatever direction you were 
going to go, and that was it. 

TZ: Then why did you begin to write 
for children? 

Dahl: Ah, that’s a whole different 
thing. After having done my twenty- 
five years of short stories, the three 
volumes, I think I probably ran out of 
plots, and that’s the hardest thing in 
the world. If you write the sort of 
short stories I write, which are real 
short stories, with a beginning, a mid- 


dle, and an end, instead of the modern 
trend, which is mood pieces. I’m judg- 
ing right now a. short-story competi- 
tion, a very serious big one, and 
there’s not one single short story I’ve 
read so far with a plot. They’re all 
mood pieces. You know: I went down 
to the kitchen and my wife was there 
and she had a saucepan and we had a 
little row and threw the carrots out 
the window and the dog came in 
and— they’re concentrating on their 
writing, and not on the content. Well, 
the average reader doesn’t care about 
the writing. They want something 
which will keep them reading, wonder- 
ing what’s going to happen next. None 
of these stories says what’s going to 
happen next. And then to finish it 
satisfactorily, so the reader says ha 
ha, I wouldn’t have guessed that, how 
fantastic, how fascinating, ooh, golly! 
That’s jolly hard. 

I found about thirty-five plots, and 
then I probably ran out of them. I 
don’t know many now. I don’t know 
any, I don’t think. I couldn’t sit down 
and write a short story now— it’s very 
hard. And these people who are 
writing them now, they don’t have 
any plots, they don’t bloody well have 
them. Maupassant had them. Salinger 
had them. That’s why they were so 
sparing. Salinger found eleven. 

TZ: But to turn to children’s books 
because you couldn’t find plots— 

Dahl: Of course you’ve got to have 
plots there. But it was a whole new 
field, and the brain started going into 
another gear. I’d been into the adult 
thing for so long . . . and it was great 
fun! It still is. 

TZ: Do you find much difference in 
the way you approach writing for 
adults and writing for children? 

Dahl: An enormous difference. Yes. 
You’ve got to write for your audience. 
You’ve got to go into a completely 
new gear. One almost goes into 
another frame of mind, all through the 
day, when you’re doing a children’s 
book. 

TZ: I thought that your one novel, My 
Uncle Oswald, was very like your 
children’s books, except that it was for 
adults and all about sex. If it had been 
for children, the subject would have 
been something other than sex, but 
the style was very similar. 

Dahl: Well, it was jokey. It was a 
send-up. I find it hard to be serious, 
even in the adul't ones, for too long. 
There are one or two serious, very 
serious stories, but not many. 




TZ: How do you feel about the televi- 
sion adaptations of your stories in 
1 Tales of the Unexpected? 

Dahl: Within the limits of television, 
and this was commercial television, it 
wasn’t badly done. One or two of 
them were especially well done; a few 
were cocked-up. But, you know, one 
comes to expect that, and ride with it. 
TZ: How much did you have to do 
with the series? 

Dahl: I had nothing to do with it. I 
didn’t want anything to do with it, 
although they would send me the 
scripts and I would glance over them 
and put a great red line around some 
bloomer, and then have a little fight 
over it. But otherwise I kept well 
away. I never went to the sets or 
anything. 

TZ: You didn’t want to write any of 
the scripts? 

Dahl: Oh, no. I could have written all 
of them if I’d wanted to. I didn’t want 
to do any of them. 

TZ: But you have written film scripts 
before. 

Dahl: I used to do it for money, yes. 
Because it is a lot of money. And it’s 
such a beastly job, that no one would 
ever write film scripts except for 
money. Or unless you wanted to de- 
fend your own property. And even 


then you can’t, because they get hold 
of it and do what they like. I did 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory; I 
thought I was defending it, but in the 
end they buggered it up. 

TZ: They changed your script? 

Dahl: Yes. Here* you have a best- 
selling book, an enduiing book, and 
they bugger the film up. Well, there’s 
no excuse for that— it’s just bad film- 
making. I hate film directors. The only 
nice experience I had was doing a 
James Bond film, You Only Live 
Twice. I liked that. It was a nice direc- 
tor, and they left you alone, and they 
followed the script. It was lovely. Chit- 
ty Chitty Bang Bang was ghastly. 
Once you get a rotten director, or an 
egocentric director, you’re dead. But 
they pay a lot, so you take the money 
and run. 

TZ; W ould you do another film script? 
Dahl: If my book Danny, Champion of 
the World is done as a film, as I think 
it will be pretty soon, I would ask to 
do that. To defend it as best I can. 


TZ: You mentioned at lunch that as 
soon as I leave you’re going to go 
upstairs and read for the rest of the 
afternoon. What are you reading? 
Dahl: At the moment I’m read- 
ing-very slowly, and I hope it will 
last me a year— five volumes of the 
diary of a country parson. Mid- 
eighteenth century. I love the mid- 
eighteenth century because that’s 
when all the great furniture was 
made. That’s for slow reading. I also 
love thrillers. And I’ve got Portrait of 
the Artist as Young Man beside the 
bed, which I’m dabbing into again, 
because when you’ve read something 
twenty years ago you must dab into 
it again because you’ll find it’s 
something completely different. And I 
love Ed McBain— I’m reading the new 
87th Precinct novel. I’ve read all the 
classics; I’d read them all by the time 
I was fifteen, I should think— every- 
thing you can think of from the nine- 
teenth century. We read voraciously 
at my school— had to, no television in 
those days, no radio. So I’ve read 
them all, but it’s fun to look at them 
again. 

TZ: Do you read many short stories? 
Dahl: No. I don’t like them much 
because they’re lousy. I’ve read all the 
good ones. So have you. All of them. 


I’ve also read every ghost story that’s 
ever been written. Which produces a 
very interesting result. Because it 
turns out that women, females, excel 
in two phases of the arts— in 
literature, I should say. And that’s 
children’s books and ghost stories. 
And they’re both very difficult to do; 
that’s why there are so few good ones. 
In the ghost story, they’ve got this 
light, fascinating touch. Ghost stories 
are very difficult to do; I’ve never 
succeeded. 

TZ: Who are the ghost story writers 
you like? 

Dahl: Oh, let me think. I’ve got them 
all written down. Most of them are 
not very famous, the women. I'm go- 
ing to bring out a collection of ghost 
stories of my choice, and there won’t 
be any of the famous ones. We’re all 
fed up with M. R. James and F. 
Marion Crawford and Algernon 
Blackwood and the rest of them. 

TZ: Who will you have instead? 

Dahl: I could give you the list. Let 


me see ... Edith Wharton wrote a 
very good ghost story. And there’s 
Rosemary Timperley, Mary Fitt, Mrs. 
Gaskell, E. Nesbit— she also wrote 
brilliantly for children. She may be the 
best example of a writer who wrote 
for adults and for children, although 
today it is her children’s books which 
are remembered. I love her short 
stories, myself. 

TZ: I think myself that ghosts work 
best in short stories, rather than 
novels. 

Dahl: Oh, yes. Couldn’t sustain it. 
First of all, you’re right on the edge 
of unbelievability; at any moment the 
reader’s going to say, I don’t believe 
this trash. The moment you see a 
ghost, you’ve lost it. You’ve got to 
suggest it. You can’t say, a white 
thing fluttered across the room or 
down the street. Then you’re dead. It 
needs a very delicate touch. 

TZ: You said you’d never succeeded in 
writing a ghost story? 

Dahl: Yes, I started one and couldn’t 
bring it off, so I turned it into 
something else. It was called “The 
Landlady.” The young man knocking 
at the door, and the woman opening 
it— I was thinking, well, this is going 
to be a* lovely ghost story; she’ll be a 
ghost, really, and she’ll let him in and 
something’s going to happen. But I 
just couldn’t bring it off. So I got a 
new ending, and made her just a 
murderess. Which was fun, but it 
wasn’t the same; it wasn’t a ghost 
story, 

TZ: To go back to something you said 
earlier, about people today writing 
mood pieces rather than real short 
stories: I think there are real, plotted 
short stories still being written, and 
you find them mostly in the genre 
magazines. This magazine, The 
Twilight Zone, which isn’t available in 
England, is full of real short stories, 
and so are the science fiction 
magazines. 

Dahl: Ah, yes, they are, and I hate 
science fiction, actually. But they’ve 
got to have plots, you couldn’t write 
science fiction without plots. My ad- 
vice to people writing for your 
magazine would be— well, we assume 
.you can write a bit, but remember 
that writing is only half the battle. 
The plot is the other half. And then 
putting it right. People who can write 
very well, like John Updike or Virginia 
Woolf, think they can get away with 
just writing. But you’ve got to have 
the plots, or people won’t care. jg 
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“The moment you see a ghost, you've 
lost it. You've got to suggest it. " 


A D I N 



A CLASSIC HORROR TALE ABOUT THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS. 


9 ! 


ft worries me to death, Albert, it really 
does,” Mrs. Taylor said. 

She kept her eyes fixed on the baby who was 
now lying absolutely motionless in the crook of her 
left arm. 

“I just know there’s something wrong.” 

The skin on the baby’s face had a pearly 
translucent quality, and was stretched very tightly 
over the bones. 

“Try again,” Albert Taylor said. 

“It won’t do any good.” 

“You have to keep trying, Mabel,” he said. 

She lifted the bottle out of the saucepan of 
hot water and shook a few drops of milk onto the 
inside of her wrist, testing for temperature. 

“Gome on,” she whispered. “Come on, my 
baby. Wake up and take a bit more of this.” 

There was a small lamp on the table close by 
that made a soft yellow glow all around her. 

“Please,” she said. “Take just a weeny bit 
more.” 

The husband watched her over the top of his 
magazine. She was half dead with exhaustion, he 
could see that, and the pale oval face, usually so 
grave and serene, had taken on a kind of pinched 
and desperate look. But even so, the drop of her 
head as she gazed down at the child was curiously 
beautiful. 

“You see,” she murmured. “It’s no good. She 
won’t have it.” 

She held the bottle up to the light, squinting 
at the calibrations. 

“One ounce again. That’s all she’s taken. 
No— it isn’t even that. It’s only three quarters. It’s 
not enough to keep body and soul together, Albert, 
it really isn’t. It worries me to death.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“If only they could find out what was 
wrong.” 

“There’s nothing wrong, Mabel. It’s just a 
matter of time.” 

“Of course there’s something wrong.” 

“Dr. Robinson says no.” 

“Look,” she said, standing up. “You can’t tell 
me it’s natural for a six-weeks-old child to weigh 
less, less by more than two whole pounds than she 
did when she was born! Just look at those legs! 
They’re nothing but skin and bone!” 

The tiny baby lay limply on her arm, not 
moving. 

“Dr. Robinson said you was to stop worrying, 
Mabel. So did that other one.” 
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“Ha! she said. “Isn’t that wonderful! I’m to 
stop worrying!” 

“Now, Mabel.” 

“What does he want me to do? Treat it as 
some sort of a joke?” 

“I hate doctors! I hate them all!” she cried, 
and she swung away from him and walked quickly 
out of the room toward the stairs, carrying the 
baby with her. 

Albert Taylor stayed where he was and let 
her go. 

In a little while he heard her moving about in 
the bedroom directly over his head, quick nervous 
footsteps going tap tap tap on the linoleum above. 
Soon the footsteps would stop, and then he would 
have to get up and follow her, and when he went 
into the bedroom he would find her sitting beside 
the cot as usual, staring at the child and crying 
softly to herself and refusing to move. 

“She’s starving, Albert,” she would say. 

“Of course she’s not starving.” 

“She is starving. I know she is. And Albert?” 

“Yes?” 

“I believe you know it too, but you won’t 
admit it. Isn’t that right?” 

Every night now it was like this. 

Last week they had taken the child back to 
the hospital, and the doctor had examined it 
carefully and told them that there was nothing the 
matter. 

“It took us nine years to get this baby, 
Doctor,” Mabel had said. “I think it would kill me if 
anything should happen to her.” 

That was six days ago and since then it had 
lost another five ounces. 

But worrying about it wasn’t going to help 
anybody, Albert Taylor told himself. One simply had 
to trust the doctor on a thing like this. He picked 
up the magazine that was still lying on his lap and 
glanced idly down the list of contents to see what it 
had to offer this week: 

AMONG THE BEES IN MAY 
' HONEY COOKERY 

THE BEE FARMER AND THE P PHARM. 

EXPERIENCES IN THE CONTROL OF NOSEMA 

THE LATEST ON ROYAL JELLY 

THIS WEEK IN THE APIARY 

THE HEALING POWER OF PROPOLIS 

REGURGITATIONS 

BRITISH BEEKEEPERS ANNUAL DINNER 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 
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J it 11 his life Albert Taylor had been fascinated 
/#/ by anything that had to do with bees. As a 
small boy he used often to catch them in his 
bare hands and go running with them into the 
house to show his mother, and sometimes he would 
put them on his face and let them crawl about over 
his cheeks and neck, and the astonishing thing 
about it all was that he never got stung. On the 
contrary, the bees seemed to enjoy being with him. 
They never tried to fly away, and to get rid of them 
he would have to brush them off gently with his 
fingers. Even then they would frequently return 
and settle again on his arm or hand or knee, any 
place where the skin was bare. 

His father, who was a bricklayer, said there 
must be some witch’s stench about the boy, 
something noxious that came oozing out through 
the pores of the skin, and that no good would ever 
come of it, hypnotizing insects like that. But the 
mother said it was a gift given him by God, and 
even went so far as to compare him with St. 
Francis and the birds. * 

As he grew older, Albert Taylor’s fascination 
with bees developed into an obsession, and by the 
time he was twelve he had built his first hive. The 
following summer he had captured his first swarm. 
Two years later, at the age of fourteen, he had no 
less than five hives standing neatly in a row against 
the fence in his father’s small back yard, and 
already— apart from the normal task of producing 
honey— he was practicing the delicate and 
complicated business of rearing his own queens, 
grafting larvae into artificial cell cups, and all the 
rest of it. 

He never had to use smoke when there was 
work to do inside a hive, and he never wore gloves 
on his hands or a net over his head. Clearly there 
was some strange sympathy between this boy and 
the bees, and down in the village, in the shops and 
pubs, they began to speak about him with a certain 
kind of respect, and people started coming up to 
the house to buy his honey. 

When he was eighteen, he had rented one 
acre of rough pasture alongside a cherry orchard 
down the valley about a mile from the village, and 
there he had set out to establish his own business. 
Now, eleven years later, he was still in the same 
spot, but he had six acres of ground instead of one, 
two hundred and forty well-stocked hives, and a 
small house that he’d built mainly with his own 
hands. He had married at the age of twenty and 
that, apart from the fact that it had taken them 
over nine years to get a child, had also been a 
success. In fact, everything had gone pretty well for 
Albert until this strange little baby girl came along 
and started frightening them out of their wits by 
refusing to eat properly and losing weight every 
day. 

He looked up from the magazine and began 


thinking about his daughter. 

This evening, for instance, when she had 
opened her eyes at the beginning of the feed, he 
had gazed into them and seen something that 
frightened him to death— a kind of misty vacant 
stare, as though the eyes themselves were not 
connected to the brain at all but were just lying 
loose in their sockets like a couple of small grey 
marbles. 

Did those doctors really know what they were 
talking about? 

He reached for an ashtray and started slowly 
picking the ashes out from the bowl of his pipe with 
a matchstick. 

One could always take her along to another 
hospital, somewhere in Oxford perhaps. He might 
suggest that to Mabel when he went upstairs. 

He could still hear her moving around in the 
bedroom, but she must have taken off her shoes 
now and put on slippers because the noise was very 
faint. 

He switched his attention back to the 
magazine and went on with his reading. He finished 
an article called “Experiences in the Control of 
Nosema,” then turned over the page and began 
reading the next one, “The Latest on Royal Jelly.” 
He doubted very much whether there would be 
anything in this that he didn’t know already: 

What is this wonderful substance called 
royal jelly? 

He reached for the tin of tobacco on the table 
beside him and began filling his pipe, still reading. 

Royal jelly is a glandular secretion 
produced by the nurse bees to feed the larvae 
immediately they have hatched from the egg. 
The pharyngeal glands of bees produce this 
substance in much the same way as the 
mammary glands of vertebrates produce milk. 
The fact is of great biological interest because 
no other insects in the world are known to have 
evolved such a process. 

All old stuff, he told himself, but for want of 
anything better to do, he continued to read. 

Royal jelly is fed in concentrated form to 
all bee larvae for the first three days after 
hatching from the egg; but beyond that point, ' 
for all those who are destined to become drones 
or workers, this precious food is greatly diluted 
with honey and pollen. On the other hand, the 
larvae which are destined to become queens are 
fed throughout the whole of their larval period 
on a concentrated diet of pure royal jelly. 
Hence the name. 

Above him, up in the bedroom, the noise of 
the footsteps had stopped altogether. The house 
was quiet. He struck a match and put it to his pipe. 

Royal jelly must be 'a substance of 
tremendous nourishing power, for on this diet 
alone, the honey-bee larva increases in weight 
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Everything had gone pretty well until 
this strange little baby girl came along 
and started frightening them out of 
their wits by refusing to eat properly 
and losing weight every day. 

fifteen hundred times in five days. 

That was probably about right, he thought, 
although for some reason it had never occurred to 
him to consider larval growth in terms of weight 
before. 

This is as if a seven-and-a-half-pound 
baby should increase in that time to five tons. 

Albert Taylor stopped and read that sentence 

again. 

He read it a third time. 

This is as if a Seven-and-a-half-pound baby . . . 

“Mabel!” he cried, jumping up from his chair. 
“Mabel! Come here!” 

He went out into the hall and stood at the 
foot of the stairs calling for her to come down. 

There was no answer. 

He ran up the stairs and switched on the light 
on the landing. The bedroom door was closed. He 
crossed the landing and opened it and stood in the 
doorway looking into the dark room. “Mabel,” he 
said. “Come downstairs a moment, will you please? 
I’ve just had a bit of an idea. It’s about the baby.” 

The light from the landing behind him cast a 
faint glow over the bed and he could see her dimly 
'now, lying on her stomach with her face buried in 
the pillow and her arms up over her head. She was 
crying again. 

“Mabel,” he said, going over to her, touching 
her shoulder. “Please come down a moment. This 
may be important.” 

“Go away,” she said. “Leave me alone.” 

“Don’t you want to hear about my idea?” 

“Oh, Albert, I’m tired,” she sobbed. “I’m so 
tired I don’t know what I’m doing any more. I 
don’t think I can go on. I don’t think I can stand 
it.” 

There was a pause. Albert Taylor turned 
away from her and walked slowly over to the cradle 
where the baby was lying, and peered in. It was too 
dark for him to see the child’s face, but when he 
bent down close he could hear the sound of 
breathing, very faint and quick. “What time is the 
next feed?” he asked. 

“Two o’clock, I suppose.” 

And the one after that?” 

“Six in the morning.” 

“I’ll do them both,” he said. “You go to 
sleep.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“You get properly into bed, Mabel, and go 
straight to sleep, you understand? And stop 
worrying. I’m taking over completely for the next 
twelve hours. You’ll give yourself a nervous 
breakdown going on like this.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I know.” 


“I’m taking the nipper and myself and the 
alarm clock into the spare room this very moment, 
so you just lie down and relax and forget all about 
us. Right?” Already he was pushing the cradle out 
through the door. 

“Oh, Albert,” she sobbed. 

“Don’t you worry about a thing. Leave it to 

me.” 

“Albert ...” 

“Yes?” 

“I love you, Albert.” 

“I love you too, Mabel. Now go to sleep.” 
Albert Taylor didn’t see his wife again until 
nearly eleven o’clock the next morning. 


ood gracious me!” she cried, rushing down 
the stairs in dressing-gown and slippers. 
“Albert! Just look at the time! I must have 
slept twelve hours at least! Is everything all right? 
What happened?” 

He was sitting quietly in the armchair, 
smoking a pipe and reading the morning paper. The 
baby was in a sort of carrier cot on the floor at his 
feet, sleeping. 

“Hullo, dear,” he said, smiling. 

She ran over to the cot and looked in. “Did 
she take anything, Albert? How many times have 
you fed her? She was due for another one at ten 
o’clock, did you know that?” 

Albert Taylor folded the newspaper neatly 
into a square and put it away on the side table. “I 
fed her at two in the morning,” he said, “and' 
she took about half an ounce, no more. I fed her 
again at six and she did a bit better that time, two 
ounces ...” 

‘‘Two ounces! Oh, Albert, that’s marvelous!” 

“And we just finished the last feed ten 
minutes ago. There’s the bottle on the mantelpiece. 
Only one ounce left. She drank three. How’s that?” 
He was grinning proudly, delighted with his 
achievement. 

The woman quickly got down on her knees 
and peered at the baby. 

“Don’t she look better?” he asked eagerly. 
“Don’t she look fatter in the face?” 

“It may sound silly,” the wife said, “but I 
actually think she does. Oh, Albert, you’re a marvel! 
How did you do it?” 

“She’s turning the corner,” he said. “That’s 
all it is. Just like the doctor prophesied, she’s 
turning the corner.” 

“I pray to God you’re right, Albert:” 

“Of course I’m right. From now on, you 
watch her go.” 

The woman was gazing lovingly at the baby. 

“You look a lot better yourself too, Mabel.” 

“I feel wonderful. I’m sorry about last night.” 

“Let’s keep it this way,” he said. “I’ll do all 
the night feeds in Aiture. You do the day ones.” 
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She looked up at him across the cot, 
frowning. “No,” she said. “Oh no, I wouldn’t allow 
you to do that.” 

“I don’t want you to have a breakdown, 
Mabel.” 

“I won’t, not now I’ve had some sleep.” 

“Much better we share it.” 

“No, Albert. This is my job and I intend to do 
it. Last night won’t happen again.” 

There was a pause. Albert Taylor took the 
pipe out of his mouth and examined the grain on 
the bowl. “All right,” he said. “In that case I’ll just 
relieve you of the donkey work, I’ll do all the 
sterilizing and the mixing of the food and getting 
everything ready. That’ll help you a bit, anyway.” 

She looked at him carefully, wondering what 
could have come over him all of a sudden. 

“You see, Mabel, I’ve been thinking ...” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’ve been thinking that up until last night 
I’ve never even raised a fing«r to help you with this 
baby.” 

“That isn’t true.” 

“Oh yes it is. So I’ve decided that from now 
on I’m going to do my share of the work. I’m going 
to be the feed-mixer and the bottle-sterilizer. 
Right?” 

“It’s very sweet of you, dear, but I really 
don’t think it’s necessary ...” 

“Come on!” he cried. “Don’t change the luck! 
I done it the last three times and just look what 
happened! When’s the next one? Two o’clock, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s all mixed,” he said. “Everything’s all 
mixed and ready and all you’ve got to do when the 
time comes is to.go out there to the larder and take 
it off the shelf and warm it up. That’s some help, 
isn’t it?” ' 

The woman got up off her knees and went 
over to him and kissed him on the cheek. “You’re 
such a nice man,” she said. “I love you more and 
more every day I know you.” 

Later, in the middle of the afternoon, when 
Albert was outside in the sunshine working among 
the hives, he heard her calling to him from the 
house. 

“Albert!” she shouted. “Albert, come here!” 
She was running through the buttercups toward 
him. 

He started forward to meet her, wondering 
what was wrong. 

“Oh, Albert! Guess what!” 

“What?” 

“I’ve just finished giving her the two-o’clock 
feed and she’s taken the whole lot!” 

“No!” 

“Every drop of it! Oh, Albert, I’m so happy! 


She’s going to be all right! She’s turned the corner 
just like you said!” She came up to him and threw 
her arms around his neck and hugged him, and he 
clapped her on the back and laughed and said what 
a marvelous little mother she was. 

“Will you come in and watch the next one 
and see if she does it again, Albert?” 

He told her he wouldn’t miss it for anything, 
and she hugged him again, then turned and ran 
back to the house, skipping over the grass and 
singing all the way. 

Naturally, there was a certain amount of 
suspense in the air as the time approached for the 
six-o’clock feed. By five-thirty both parents were 
already seated in the living room waiting for the 
moment to arrive. The bottle with the milk formula 
in it was standing in a saucepan of warm water on 
the mantelpiece. The baby was asleep in its carrier 
cot on the sofa. 

At twenty minutes to six it woke up and 
started screaming its head off. 

“There you are!” Mrs. Taylor cried. “She’s 
asking for the bottle. Pick her up quick, Albert, and 
hand her to me here. Give me the bottle first.” 

He gave her the bottle, then placed the baby 
on the woman’s lap. Cautiously, she touched the 
baby’s lips with the end of the nipple. The baby 
seized the nipple between its gums and began to 
suck ravenously with a rapid powerful action. 

“Oh, Albert, isn’t it wonderful?” she said, 
laughing. 

“It’s terrific, Mabel.” 

In seven or eight minutes, the entire contents 
of the bottle had disappeared down the baby’s 
throat. 

“You clever girl,” Mrs. Taylor said. “Four 
ounces again.” 

Albert Taylor was leaning forward in his 
chair, peering intently into the baby’s face. “You 
know what?” he said. “She even seems as though 
she’s put on a touch of weight already. What do you 
think?” 

The mother looked down at the child. 

“Don’t she seem bigger and fatter to you, 
Mabel, than she was yesterday?” 

“Maybe she does, Albert. I’m not sure. 
Although actually there couldn’t be any real gain in 
such a short time as this. The important thing is 
that she’s eating normally.” 

“She’s turned the corner,” Albert said. “I 
don’t think you need worry about her any more.” 

“I certainly won’t.” 

“You want me to go up and fetch the cradle 
back into our own bedroom, Mabel?” 

“Yes, please,” she said. 

Albert went upstairs and. moved the cradle. 
The woman followed with the baby, qnd after 
changing its nappy, she laid it gently down on its 
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“Yes, dear, I’m sure you did.” Mrs. Taylor 
went right on with her knitting. 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” 

“Of course I believe you, Albert. I give you all 
the credit, every bit of it.” 

“Then how did I do it?” 

“Well,” she said, pausing a moment to think. 
“I suppose it’s simply ttjpt you’re a brilliant feed- 
mixer. Ever since you started mixing the feeds 
she’s got better and better.” 

“You mean there’s some sort of an art in 
mixing the feeds?” 

“Apparently there is.” She was knitting away 
and smiling quietly to herself, thinking how funny 
men were. 

“I’ll tell you a secret,” he said. “You’re 
absolutely right. Although, mind you, it isn’t so 
much how you mix it that counts. It’s what you put 
in. You realize that, don’t you, Mabel?” 

Mrs. Taylor stopped knitting and looked up 
sharply at her husband. “Albert,” she said, “don’t 
tell me you’ve been putting things into that child’s 
milk?” 

He sat there grinning. 

“Well, have you or haven’t you?” 

“It’s possible,” he said. 

“I don’t believe it.” 

He had a strange fierce way of grinning that 
showed his teeth. 

“Albert,” she said. “Stop playing with me 
like this.” ? 

“Yes, dear, all right.” 

“You haven’t realty put anything into her 
milk, have you? Answer me properly, Albert. This 
could be serious with such a tiny baby.” 

“The answer is yes, Mabel.” 

1‘ Albert Taylor! How could you?” 
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bed. Then she covered it with sheet and blanket. 

“Doesn’t she look lovely, Albert?” she 
whispered. “Isn’t that the most beautiful baby 
you’ve ever seen in your entire life?” 

“Leave her be now, Mabel,” he said. “Come 
on downstairs and cook us a bit of supper. We both 
deserve it.” 


fter they had finished eating, the parents 
ir settled themselves in armchairs in. the living 
“ room, Albert with his magazine and his 
pipe, Mrs. Taylor with her knitting. But this was a 
very different scene from the one of the night 
before. Suddenly, all tensions had vanished. Mrs. 
Taylor’s handsome oval face was glowing with 
pleasure,, her cheeks were pink, her eyes were 
sparkling bright, and her mouth was fixed in a little 
dreamy smile of pure content. Every now and again 
she would glance up from her knitting and gaze 
affectionately at her husband. Occasionally, she 
would stop the clicking of her needles altogether for 
a few seconds and sit quite still, looking at the 
ceiling, listening for a cry or a whimper from 
upstairs. But all was quiet. 

“Albert,” she said after a while. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“What was it you were going to tell me last 
night when you came rushing up to the bedroom? 
You said you had an idea for the baby.” 

Albert Taylor lowered the magazine onto his 
; lap and gave her a long sly look. 

“Did I?” he said. 

“Yes.” She waited for him to go on, but he 
didn’t. 

“What’s the big joke?” she asked. “Why are 
you grinning like that?” 

“It’s a joke all right,” he said. 

“Tell it to me, dear.” 

“I’m not sure I ought to,” he said. “You 
might call me a liar.” 

She had seldom seen him looking so pleased 
with himself as he was now, and she smiled back at 
him, egging him on. 

“I’d just like to see your face when you hear 
it, Mabel, that’s all.” 

“Albert, what is all this?” 

He paused, refusing to be hurried. 

“You do think the baby’s better, don’t you?” 
he asked. 

“Of course I do.” 

“You agree with me that all of a sudden she’s 
feeding marvelously and looking one-hundred-per- 
cent different?” 

. “I do, Albert, yes.” 

“That’s good,” he said, the grin widening. 
“You see, it’s me that did it.” 

“Did what?” 

“I cured the baby.” 
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“Now don’t get excited,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you all about it if you really want me to, but for 
heaven’s sake keep your hair on.” 

“It was beer!” she cried. “I just know it was 
beer!” 

“Don’t be so daft, Mabel, please.” 

“Then what was it?” 

Albert laid his pipe down carefully on the 
table beside him and leaned back in his chair. “Tell 
me,” he said, “did you ever by any chance happen 
to hear me mentioning something called royal 
jelly?” 

“I did not.” 

“It’s magic,” he said. “Pure magic. And last 
night I suddenly got the idea that if I was to put 
[ some of this into the baby’s milk ...” 

“How dare you!” 

“Now, Mabel, you don’t even know what it is 

yet.” 

“I don’t care what it is,” she said. “You can’t 
go putting foreign bodies likfe that into a tiny baby’s 
milk. You must be mad.” 

“It’s perfectly harmless, Mabel, otherwise I 
wouldn’t have done it. It comes from bees.” 

“I might have guessed that.” 

“And it’s so precious that practically no one 
can afford to take it. When they do, it’s only one 
little drop at a time.” 

“And how much did you give to our baby, 
might I ask?” 

“Ah,” he said, “that’s the whole point. That’s 
where the difference lies. I reckon that our baby, 
just in the last four feeds, has already swallowed 
about fifty times as much royal jelly as anyone else 
in the world has ever swallowed before. How about 
that?” 

“Albert, stop pulling my leg.” 

“I swear it,” he said proudly. 

She sat there staring at him, her brow 
wrinkled, her mouth slightly open. 

“You know what this stuff actually costs, 
Mabel, if you want to buy it? There’s a place in 
America advertising it for sale this very moment 
for something like five hundred dollars a pound jar! 
Five hundred dollars! That’s more than gold, you 
know!” 

She hadn’t the faintest idea what he was 
talking about. 

“I’ll prove it,” he said, and he jumped up and 
went across to the large bookcase where he kept all 
his literature about bees. On the top shelf, the back 
numbers of The American Bee Journal were neatly 
stacked alongside those of The British Bee Journal, 
Beecraft, and other magazines. He took down the 
last issue of The American Bee Journal and turned 
to a page of small classified advertisements at the 
back. 

“Here you are,” he said. “Exactly as I told 


you. ‘We sell royal jelly— $480 per lb. jar 
wholesale.’ ” 

He handed her the magazine so she could read 
it herself. 

“Now do you believe me? This is an actual 
shop in New York, Mabel. It says so.” 

“It doesn’t say you can go stirring it into the 
milk of a practically new-born baby,” she said. “I 
don’t know what’s come over you, Albert, I really 
don’t.” 

“It’s curing her, isn’t it?” 

“I’m not so sure about that, now.” 

“Don’t be so damn silly, Mabel. You know it 
is.” 

“Then why haven’t other people done it with 
their babies?” 

“I keep telling you,” he said. “It’s too 
expensive. Practically nobody in the world can 
afford to buy royal jelly just for eating except 
maybe one or two multimillionaires. The people who 
buy it are the big companies that make women’s 
face creams and things like that. They’re using it as 
a stunt. They mix a tiny pinch of it into a big jar of 
face cream and it’s selling like hot cakes for 
absolutely enormous prices. They claim it takes out 
the wrinkles.” 

“And does it?” 

“Now how on earth would I know that, 
Mabel? Anyway,” he said, returning to his chair, 
“that’s not the point. The point is this. It’s done so 
much good to our little baby just in the last few 
hours that I think we ought to go right on giving it 
to her. Now don’t interrupt, Mabel. Let me finish. 
I’ve got two hundred and forty hives out there and 
if I turn over maybe a hundred of them to making 
royal jelly, we ought to be able to supply her with 
all she wants.” 

“Albert Taylor,” the woman said, stretching 
her eyes wide and staring at him. “Have you gone 
out of your mind?” 

“Just hear me through, will you please?” 

“I forbid it,” she said, “absolutely. You’re not 
to give my baby another drop of that horrid jelly, 
you understand?” 

“Now, Mabel ...” 

“And quite apart from that, we had a 
shocking honey crop last year, and if you go fooling 
around with those hives now, there’s no telling 
what might not happen.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with my hives, 
Mabel.” 

“You know very well we had only half the 
normal crop last year.” 

“Do me a favor, will you?” he said. “Let me 
explain some of the marvelous things this stuff 
does.” 

“You haven’t even told me what it "is yet.” 

“All right, Mabel. I’ll do that too. Will you 
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He reached out and lifted the baby up 
off the mother's lap. " Good God!" he 
cried. " She weighs a ton!" 


listen? Will you give me a chance to explain it?” 

he sighed and picked up her knitting once 
more. “I suppose you might as well get it 
off your chest, Albert. Go on and tell me.” 

He paused, a bit uncertain now how to begin. 
It wasn’t going to be easy to explain something like 
this to a person with no detailed knowledge of 
apiculture at all. 

“You know, don’t you,” he said, “that each 
colony has only one queen?” 

“Yes,” 

“And that this queen lays all the eggs?” 

“Yes, dear. That much I know.” 

“All right. Now the queen can actually lay 
two different kinds of eggs. You didn’t know that, 
but she can. It’s what we call one of the miracles of 
the hive. She can lay eggs that produce drones, and 
she can lay eggs that produce workers. Now if that 
isn’t a miracle, Mabel, I don’t know what is.” 

“Yes, Albert, all right.” 

“The drones are the males. We don’t have to 
worry about them.. The workers are all females. So 
is the queen, of course'. But the workers are 
unsexed females, if you see what I mean. Their 
organs are completely undeveloped, whereas the 
queen is tremendously sexy. She can actually lay 
her own weight in eggs in a single day.” 

He hesitated, marshaling his thoughts. 

“Now what happens is this. The queen crawls 
around on the comb and lays her eggs in what we 
call cells. You know all those hundreds of little 
holes you see in a honeycomb? Well, a brood comb 
is just about the same except the cells don’t have 
honey in them, they have eggs. She lays one egg to 
each cell, and in three days each of these eggs 
hatches out into a tiny grub. We call it a larva. 

“Now, as soon as this larva appears, the 
nurse bees— they’re young workers— all crowd 
round and start feeding it like mad. And you know 
what they feed it on?” 

“Royal jelly,” Mabel answered patiently. 

“Right!” he cried. “That’s exactly what they 
do feed it on. They get this stuff out of a gland in 
their heads and they start pumping it into the cell 
to feed the larva. And what happens then?” 

He paused dramatically, blinking at her with 
his small watery-grey eyes. Then he turned slowly 
in his chair and reached for the magazine that he 
had. been reading the night before. 

“You want to know what happens then?” he 
asked, wetting his lips. 

“I can hardly wait.” 

“ ‘Royal jelly,’ ” he read aloud, “ ‘must be a 


substance of tremendous nourishing power, for on 
this diet alone, the honey-bee larva increases in 
weight fifteen hundred times in five days!’ ” 

“How much?” 

“Fifteen hundred times, Mabel. And you know 
what that means if you put it in terms of a human 
being? It means,” he said, lowering his voice, 
leaning forward, fixing her with those small pale 
eyes, “it means that in five days a baby weighing 
seven and a half pounds to start off with would 
increase in weight to five tons!” 

For the second time, Mrs. Taylor stopped 
knitting. 

“Now you mustn’t take that too literally, 
Mabel.” 

“Who says I mustn’t?” 

“It’s just a scientific way of putting it, that’s 

all.” 

“Very well, Albert. Go on.” 

“But that’s only half the story,” he said. 
“There’s more to come. The really amazing thing 
about royal jelly, I haven’t told you yet. I’m going 
to show you now how it can transform a plain dull- 
• looking little worker bee with practically no sex 
organs at all into a great big beautiful fertile 
queen.” 

“Are you saying our baby is dull-looking and 
plain?” she asked sharply. 

“Now don’t go putting words into my mouth, 
Mabel, please. Just listen to this. Did you know that 
the queen bee and the worker bee, although they 
are completely different when they grow up, are 
both hatched out of exactly the same kind of egg?” 

“I don’t believe that,” she said. 

“It’s true as I’m sitting here, Mabel, honest it 
is. Anytime the bees want a queen to hatch out of 
the egg instead of a worker, they can do it.” 

“How?” 

“Ah,” he said, shaking a thick forefinger in 
her direction. “That’s just what I’m coming to. 
That’s the secret of the whole thing. Now— what do 
you think it is, Mabel, that makes this miracle 
happen?” 

“Royal jelly,” she answered. “You already 
told me.” 

“Royal jelly it is!” he cried, clapping his 
hands and bouncing up on his seat. His big round 
face was glowing with excitement now, and two 
vivid patches of scarlet had appeared high up on 
each cheek. 

“Here’s how it works. I’ll put it very simply 
for you. The bees want a new queen. So they build 
an extra-large cell, a queen cell we call it, and they 
get the old queen to lay one of her eggs in there. 
The other one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine eggs she lays in ordinary worker cells. Now. 
As soon as these eggs hatch out into larvae, the 
nurse bees rally round and start pumping in the 
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royal jelly. ,A11 of them get it, workers as well as 
queen. But here’s the vital thing, Mabel, so listen 
carefully. Here’s where the difference comes. The 
worker larvae only receive this special marvelous 
food for the first three days of their larval life. 
After that they have a complete change of diet. 
What really happens is they get weaned, except 
that it’s not like an ordinary weaning because it’s 
so sudden. After the third day they’re put straight 
away onto more or less routine bees’ food— a 
mixture of honey and pollen— and then about two 
weeks later they emerge from the cells as workers. 

“But not so the larva in the queen cell! This 
one gets royal jelly all the way through its larval 
life. The nurse bees simply pour it into a cell, so 
much so in fact that the little larva is literally 
floating in it. And that’s what makes it into a 
queen!” 

“You can’t prove it,” she said. 

“Don’t talk so damn silly, Mabel, please. 
Thousands of people have proved it time and time 
again, famous scientists in every country in the 
world. All you have to do is take a larva out of a 
worker cell and put it in a queen cell— that’s what 
we call grafting— and just so long as the nurse bees 
keep it well supplied with royal jelly, then presto!— 
it’ll grow up into a queen! And what makes it more 
marvelous still is the absolutely enormous 
difference between a queen and a worker when they 
grow up. The abdomen is a different shape. The 
sting is different. The legs are different. The ...” 

“In what way are the legs different?” she 
asked, testing him. 

“The legs? Well, the workers have little pollen 
baskets on their legs for carrying the pollen. The 
queen has none. Now here’s another thing. The 
queen has fully -developed sex organs. The workers 
don’t. And most amazing of all, Mabel, the queen 
lives for an average of four to six years. The 
worker hardly lives that many months. And all this 
difference simply because one of them got royal 
jelly and the other didn’t!” 

“It’s pretty hard to believe,” she said, “that a 
food can do all that.” 

“Of course it’s hard to believe. It’s another of 





the miracles of the hive. In i’act it’s the biggest 
ruddy miracle of them all. It’s such a hell of a big 
miracle that it’s baffled the greatest men of science 
for hundreds of years. Wait a moment. Stay there. 
Don’t move.” 

Again he jumped and went over to the 
bookcase and started rummaging among the books 
and magazines. 

“I’m going to find you a few of the reports. 
Here we are. Here’s one of them. Listen to this.” 
He started reading aloud from a copy of The 
American Bee Journal: 

“ ‘Living in Toronto at the head of a fine 
research laboratory given to him by the people of 
Canada in recognition of his truly great 
contribution to humanity in the discovery of insulin, 
Dr. Frederick A. Banting became curious about 
royal jelly. He requested this staff to do a basic 
fractional analysis. . . .’ ” 

He paused. 

“Well, there’s no need to read it all, but 
here’s what happened. Dr. Banting and his people 
took some royal jelly from queen cells that 
contained two-day-old larvae, and then they started 
analyzing it. And what d’you think they found? 

“They found,” he said, “that royal jelly 
contained phenols, sterols, glycerils, dextrose, and 
—now here it comes— and eighty to eighty-five 
percent unidentified acids!” 

He stood beside the bookcase with the 
magazine in his hand, smiling a funny little furtive 
smile of triumph, and his wife watched him, 
bewildered. 

He was not a tall man; he had a thick plump 
pulpy-looking body that was built close to the 
ground on abbreviated legs. The legs were slightly 
bowed. The head was huge and round, covered with 
bristly short-cut hair, and the greater part of the 
face— now that he had given up shaving altogether 
—was hidden by a brownish yellow fuzz about an 
inch long. In one way and another, he was rather 
grotesque to look at, there was no denying that. 

“Eighty to eighty-five per cent,” he said, 
“unidentified acids. Isn’t that fantastic?” He turned 
back to the bookshelf and began hunting through 
the other magazines. 

“What does it mean, unidentified acids?” 

“That’s the whole point! No one knows! Not 
even Banting could find out. You’ve heard of 
Banting?” 

“No.” 

“He just happens to be about the most 
famous living doctor in the world today, that’s all.” 

ooking at him now as he buzzed around in 
front of 'the bookcase with his bristly head 
and his hairy face and his plump pulpy body, 
she couldn’t help thinking that somehow, in some 
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curious way, there was a touch of the bee about this 
man. She had often seen women grow to look like 
the horses that they rode, and she had noticed 
that people who bred birds or bull terriers or 
pomeranians frequently resembled in some small 
but startling manner the creature of their choice. 
But up until now it had never occurred to her that 
her husband might look like a bee. It shocked her a 
bit. 

“And did Banting ever try to eat it,” she 
asked, “this royal jelly?” 

“Of course he didn’t eat it, Mabel. He didn’t 
have enough for that. It’s too precious.” 

“You know something?” she said, staring at 
him but smiling a little all the same. “You’re 
getting to look just a teeny bit like a bee yourself, 
did you know that?” 

He turned and looked at her. 

“I suppose it’s the beard mostly,” she said. “I 
do wish you’d stop wearing it. Even the color is 
sort of bee-ish, don’t you think?” 

“What the hell are you talking about, Mabel?” 

“Albert,” she said. “Your language.” 

“Do you want to hear any more of this or 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, I’m sorry. I was only joking. Do 
go on.” 

He turned away again and pulled another 
magazine out of the bookcase and began leafing 
through the pages. “Now just listen to this, Mabel. 
‘In 1939, Heyl experimented with twenty-one-day- 
old rats, injecting them with royal jelly in varying 
amounts. As a result, he found a precocious 
follicular development of the ovaries directly in 
proportion to the quantity of royal jelly injected.’ ” 

“There!” she cried. “I knew it!” 

“Knew what?” 

“I knew something terrible would happen.” 

“Nonsense. There’s nothing wrong with that. 
Now here’s another, Mabel. ‘Still and Burdett found 
that a male rat which hitherto had been unable to 
breed, upon receiving a minute daily dose of royal 
jelly, became a father many times over.’ ” 

“Albert,” she cried, “this stuff is much too 
strong to give to a baby! I don’t like it at all.” 

“Nonsense, Mabel.” 

“Then why do they only try it out on rats, tell 
me that? Why don’t some of these famous scientists 
take it themselves? They’re too clever, that’s why. 
Do you think Dr. Banting is going to risk finishing 
up with precious ovaries? Not him.” 

“But they have given it to people, Mabel. 
Here’s a whole article about it. Listen.” He turned 
the .page and again began reading from the 
magazine. “ ‘In Mexico, in 1953, a group of 
enlightened physicians began prescribing minute 
doses of royal jelly for such things as cerebral 
neuritis, arthritis, diabetes, autointoxication from 


tobacco, impotence of men, asthma, croup, and 
gout .... There are stacks of signed testimonials . 
... A celebrated stock-broker in Mexico City 
contracted a particularly stubborn case of psoriasis. 
He became physicially unattractive. His clients 
began to forsake him. His business began to suffer. 
In desperation he turned to royal jelly— one drop 
with every meal— and presto!— he was cured in a 
fortnight. A waiter in the Cafe Jena, also in Mexico 
City, reported that his father, after taking minute 
doses of this wonder substance in capsule form, 
sired a healthy boy child at the age of ninety. A 
bullfighter promoter in Acapulco, finding himself 
landed with a rather lethargic-looking bull, injected 
it with one gram of royal jelly (an excessive dose) 
just before it entered the arena. Thereupon, the 
beast became so swift and savage that it promptly 
dispatched two picadors, three horses, and a 
matador, and finally . . .’ ” 

“Listen!” Mrs. Taylor said, interrupting him. 
“I think the baby’s crying.” 

Albert glanced up from his reading. Sure 
enough, a lusty yelling noise was coming from the 
bedroom above. 

“She must be hungry,” he said. 

His wife looked at the clock. “Good gracious 
me!” she cried, jumping up. “It’s past her time 
again already! You mix the feed, Albert, quickly, 
while I bring her down! Byt hurry! I don’t want to 
keep her waiting.” 

gtn half a minute, Mrs. Taylor was back, carrying 
--jtViP screaming infant in her arms. She was 
flustered now, still quite unaccustomed to the 
ghastly nonstop racket that a healthy baby makes 
when it wants its food. “Do be quick, Albert!” she 
called, settling herself in the armchair and 
arranging the child on her lap. “Please hurry!” 

Albert entered from the kitchen and handed 
her the bottle of warm milk. “It’s just right,” he 
said. “You don’t have to test it.” 

She hitched the baby’s head a little higher in 
the crook of her arm, then pushed the rubber teat 
straight into the wide-open yelling mouth. The baby 
grabbed the teat and began to suck. The yelling 
stopped. Mrs. Taylor relaxed. 

“Oh, Albert, isn’t she lovely?” 

“She’s terrific, Mabel— thanks to royal jelly.” 

“Now, dear, I don’t want to hear another 
word about that nasty stuff. It frightens me to 
death.” 

“You’re making a big mistake,” 

“We’ll see about that.” 

The baby went on sucking the bottle. 

“I do believe she’s going to finish the whole 
lot again, Albert.” 

“I’m sure she is,” he said. 

And a few minutes later, the milk was gone. 
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“Oh, what a good girl you are!” Mrs. Taylor 
cried, as very gently she started to withdraw the 
nipple. The baby sensed what she was doing and 
sucked harder, trying to hold on. The woman gave 
a quick little tug, and plop, out it came. 

“Waa! Waa! Waa! Waa! Waal” the baby 
yelled. 

“Nasty old wind,” Mrs. Taylor said, hoisting 
the child onto her shoulder and patting its back. 

It belched twice in quick succession. 

“There you are, my darling, you’ll be all right 

now.” 

For a few seconds, the yelling' stopped. Then 
it started again. 

“Keep belching her,” Albert said. “She’s 
drunk it too quick.” 

His wife lifted the baby back onto her 
shoulder. She rubbed its spine. She changed it from 
one shoulder to the other. She lay it on its stomach 
on her lap. She sat it up on her knee. But it didn’t 
belch again, and the yelling became louder and 
more insistent every minute. 

“Good for the lungs,” Albert Taylor said, 
grinning. “That’s the way they exercise their lungs, 
Mabel, did you know that?” 

“There, there, there,” the wife said, kissing it 
all over the face. “There, there, there.” 

They waited another five minutes, but not for 
one moment did the screaming stop. 

“Change the nappy,” Albert said. “It’s got a 
wet nappy, that’s all it is.” He fetched a clean one 
from the kitchen, and Mrs. Taylor took the .old one 
off and put the new one on. 

This made no difference at all. 

■ “Waa! Waa! Waa! Waa! Waa!” the baby 
yelled. 

“You didn’t stick the safety pin through the 
skin, did you, Mabel?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” she said, feeling under 
the nappy with her fingers to make sure. 

The parents sat opposite one another in their 
armchairs, smiling nervously, watching the baby on 
the mother’s lap, waiting for it to tire and stop 
screaming. 

“You know what?” Albert Taylor said at last. 

“What?” 

“I’ll bet she’s still hungry. I’ll bet all she 
wants is another swig at that bottle. How about me 
fetching her an extra lot?” 

“I don’t think we ought to do that, Albert.” 

“It’ll do her good,” he said, getting up from 
his chair. “I’m going to warm her up a second 
helping.” 

He went into the kitchen, and was away 
several minutes. When he returned he was holding 
a bottle brimful of milk. 

“I made her a double,” he announced. “Eight 
ounces. Just in case.” 
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The small , sunken chest with the rib- 
bones showing all over it was now 
plump and round as a barrel, and the 
belly was bulging high in the air. 
Curiously, though, the arms 
and legs did not seem to have 
grown in proportion. 


“Albert! Are you mad! Don’t you know it’s 
just as bad to overfeed as it is to underfeed?” 

“You don’t have to give her the lot, Mabel. 
You can stop any time you like. Go on,” he said, 
standing over her. “Give her a drink.” 

Mrs. Taylor began to tease the baby’s upper 
lip with the end of the nipple. The tiny mouth 
closed like a trap over the rubber teat and suddenly 
there was silence in the room. The baby’s whole 
body relaxed and a look of absolute bliss came over 
its face as it started to drink. 

“There you are, Mabel! What did I tell you?” 

The woman didn’t answer. 

“She’s ravenous, that’s what she is. Just look 
at her suck.” 

Mrs. Taylor was watching the level of the 
milk in the bottle. It was dropping fast, and before 
long three or four ounces out of the eight had 
disappeared. 

“There,” she said. “That’ll do.” 

“You can’t pull it away now, Mabel.” 

“Yes, dear. I must.” 

“Go on, woman. Give her the rest and stop 
fussing.” 

“But Albert ...” 

“She’s famished, can’t you see that? Go on, 
my beauty,” he said. “You finish that bottle.” 

“I don’t like it, Albert,” the wife said, but she 
: didn’t pull the bottle away. 

“She’s making up for lost time, Mabel, that’s 
all she’s doing.” 

Five minutes later the bottle was empty. 
Slowly, Mrs. Taylor withdrew the nipple, and this 
time there was no protest from the baby, no sound 
at all. It lay peacefully on the mother’s lap, the eyes 
glazed with contentment, the mouth half open, the 
lips smeared with milk. 

“Twelve whole ounces, Mabel!” Albert Taylor 
said. “Three times the normal amount! Isn’t that 
amazing!” 

The woman was staring down at the baby. 
And now the old anxious tight-lipped look of the 
frightened mother was slowly returning to her face. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Albert asked. 
“You’re not worried by that, are you? You can’t 
expect her to get back to normal on a lousy four 
ounces, don’t be ridiculous.” 

“Come here, Albert,” she said. 

“What?” 

“I said come here.” 

He went over and stood beside her. 

“Take a good look and tell me if you see 
anything different.” 

He peered closely at the baby. “She seems 



bigger, Mabel, if that’s what you mean. Bigger and 
1 fatter.” 

“Hold her,” she ordered. “Go on, pick her 

up.” 

He reached out and lifted the baby up off the 
mother’s lap. “Good God!” he cried. “She weighs a 
ton!” 

“Exactly.” 

“Now isn’t that marvelous!” he cried, 
beaming. “I’ll bet she must almost be back to 
normal already!” 

“It frightens me, Albert. It’s too quick.” 

“Nonsense, woman.” 

“It’s that disgusting jelly that’s done it,” she 
said. “I hate the stuff.” 

“There’s nothing disgusting* about royal 
jelly,” he answered, indignant. 

“Don’t be a fool, Albert! You think it’s 
normal for a child to start putting on weight at this 
speed?” 

“You’re never satisfied!” he cried. “You’re 
scared stiff when she’s losing and now you’re 
absolutely terrified because she’s gaining! What’s 
the matter with you, Mabel?” 

The woman got up from her chair with the 
baby in her arms and started toward the door. “All 
I can say is,” she said, “it’s lucky I’m here to see 
you don’t give her any more of it, that’s all I can 
say.” She went out, and Albert watched her 
through the open door as she crossed the hall to the 
foot of the stairs and started to ascend, and when 
she reached the third or fourth step she suddenly 
stopped and stood quite still for several seconds as 
though remembering something. Then she turned 
and came down again rather quickly and reentered 
the room. 

“Albert,” she said. 

“Yes?” 

“I assume there wasn’t any royal jelly in this 
last feed we’ve just given her?” 

“I don’t see why you should assume that, 
Mabel.” 

“Albert!” 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, soft and innocent. 

“How dare you!” she cried. 

Albert Taylor’s great bearded face took on a 
pained and puzzled look. “I think you ought to be 
very glad she’s got another big dose of it inside 
her,” he said. “Honest I do. And this is a big dose, 
Mabel, believe you me.” 

The woman was standing just inside the 
doorway clasping the sleeping baby in her arms and 
staring at her husband with huge eyes. She stood 
ver-y erect, her body absolutely stiff with fury, her 
face paler, more tight-lipped than ever. 

“You mark my words,” Albert was saying, 
“you’re going to have a nipper there soon that’ll 
win first prize in any baby show in the entire 


country. Hey, why don’t you weigh her now and see 
what she is? You want me to get the scales, Mabel, 
so you can weigh her?” 

The woman walked straight over to the large 
table in the center of the room and laid the baby 
down and quickly started taking off its clothes. 
“Yes!” she snapped. “Get the scales!” Off came the 
little nightgown, then the undervest. 

Then she unpinned the nappy and she drew it 
away and the baby lay naked on the table. 

“But Mabel!” Albert cried. “It’s a miracle! 
She’s fat as a puppy!” 

ndeed, the amount of flesh the child had put on 
since the day before was astounding. The small 
sunken chest with the rib-bones showing all 
over it was now plump and round as a barrel, and 
the belly was bulging high in the air. Curiously, 
though, the arms and legs did not seem to have 
grown in proportion. Still short and skinny, they 
looked like little sticks protruding from a ball of fat. 

“Look!” Albert said. “She’s even beginning 
to get a bit of fuzz on the tummy to keep her 
warm!” He put out a hand and was about to run 
the tips of his fingers over the powdering of silky 
yellowy-brown hairs that had suddenly appeared on 
the baby’s stomach. 

“Don’t you touch her!” the woman cried. She 
turned and faced him, her eyes blazing, and she 
looked suddenly like some kind of a little fighting 
bird with her neck arched over toward him as 
though she were about to fly at his face and peck 
his eyes out. 

“Now wait a minute,” he said, retreating. 

“You must be mad!” she cried. 

“Now wait just one minute, Mabel, will you 
please, because if you’re still thinking this stuff is 
dangerous . . . That is what you’re thinking, isn’t 
it? All right, then. Listen carefully. I shall now 
proceed to prove to you once and for all, Mabel, 
that royal jelly is absolutely harmless to human 
beings, even in enormous doses. For example— why 
do you think we had only half the usual honey crop 
last summer? Tell me that.” 

His retreat, walking backwards, had taken 
him three or four yards away from her, where he 
seemed to feel more comfortable. 

“The reason we had only half the usual crop 
last summer,” he said slowly, lowering his voice, 
“was because I turned one hundred of my hives 
over to the production of royal jelly.” 

“You what?* 

“Ah,” he whispered. “I thought that might 
surprise you a bit. And I’ve been making it ever 
since right under your very nose.” His small eyes 
were glinting at her, and a slow sly smile was 
creeping around the corners of his mouth. 

•-“You’ll- never guess the reason, either,” he 
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said. “I’ve been afraid to mention it up to now 
because I thought it might . . . well . . . sort of 
embarrass you.” 

There was a slight pause. He had his hands 
clasped high in front of him, level with his chest, 
and he was rubbing one palm against the other, 
making a soft scraping noise. 

“You remember that bit I read you out of the 
magazine? That bit about the rat? Let me see now, 
how does it go? ‘Still and Burdett found that a male 
rat which hitherto had been unable to breed 
He hesitated, the grin widening, showing his teeth. 

“You get the message, Mabel?” 

She stood quite still, facing him. 

“The very first time I ever read that 
sentence, Mabel, I jumped straight out of my chair 
and I said to myself if it’ll work with a lousy rat, I 
said, then there’s no reason on earth why it 
shouldn’t work with Albert Taylor.” 

He paused again, craning his head forward 
and turning one ear slightly in his wife’s direction, 
waiting for her to say something. But she didn’t. 

“And here’s another thing,” he went on. “It 
made me feel so absolutely marvelous, Mabel, and 
so sort of completely different to what I was before 
that I went right on taking it even after you’d 
announced the joyful tidings. Buckets of it I must 
have swallowed during the last twelve months.” 

The big heavy haunted-looking eyes of the 
woman were moving intently over the man’s face 
and neck. There was no skin showing at all on the 
neck, not even at the sides below the ears. The 
whole of it, to a point where it disappeared into the 
collar of the shirt, was covered all the way around 
with those shortish silky hairs, yellowy tlack. 



“Mind you,” he said, turning away from her, 
gazing lovingly now at the baby, “it’s going to work 
far better on a tiny infant than on a fully developed 
man like me. You’ve only got to look at her to see 
that, don’t you agree?” 

The woman’s eyes traveled slowly downward 
and settled on the baby. The baby was lying naked 
on the table, fat and white and comatose, like some 
gigantic grub that was approaching the end of its 
larval life and would soon emerge into the world 
complete with mandibles and wings. 

“Why don’t you cover her up, Mabel?” he 
said. “We don’t want our little queen to catch a 
cold.” 10 
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Aftermaths 

25. His nerves, too, have suffered: 
he cannot even now see a 
surplice hanging on a door quite 
unmoved, and the spectacle of a 

, scarecrow in a field late on a 

j^^winter afternoon has cost him 
more than one sleepless night. 

26. I walked back up the beach to 
where a strange woman named 
Margaret was waiting for me, 
smiling . . . 

27. It was dusk and the moon up by 
the time I reached the village, 
remounted my nag, and looked 
my last on the scene of the 
terrible legend of Dunoran. 

28. He walked past the reporter and 
disappeared into the night, a 
broken-nosed man with sagging 
shoulders who thought he heard 
the rustle of pennants in the 
night air, and then realized it 
was three shirts on a clothesline 
that stretched across two of the 
adjoining buildings. 

29. Haiti was a black horror, a 
repellent quagmire of menacing 
shadows and alien desolation, 
and in Martinique I did not get 
a single hour of undisturbed 
sleep in my room at the hotel. 

30. Landlord’s field wasn’t a penny 
the worse for the visit, but they 
do say that since then the 
turnips that have been grown in 
it have tasted of rum. 


by Chet Williamson 


Lightning Flashes 

9. I had walled the monster up 
within the tomb! 

10. Now I’ve got to stay here and 
haunt this damn old house. Me 
and Wolfmeyer. 

11. The street lamp flickering 
opposite shone on a quiet and 
deserted road. 

12. If they try to beat me again 111 
hurt them. I will. 

13. It was his twin brother, but it 
looked more like the father than 
he did. 

14. Of life as Willis Kaw, life on the 
pleasure planet. 

15. He had never slept in a better 
bed, Rainsford decided. 

16. A scalpel. 

Quotables 

17. “Ronnie— what’s the matter? Has 
the cat got your tongue—?” 

18. “In me didst thou exist— and, in 
my death, see by this image, 
which is thine own, how utterly 
thou hast murdered thyself.” 

19. “I ... crushed it . . . between 
two stones. Its head was . . . 
white ... all white.” 

20. “It isn’t fair, it isn’t right,” Mrs. 
Hutchinson screamed, and then 
they were upon her. 

21. “Fish and game authorities say 
they are mystified, and caution 
fishermen and women not to 
eat any sort of fish from 
Crystal Lake until tests have 
determined ...” 

22. “How do I know? Didn’t you tell 
me that there was nothing 
there? Nothing down there? In 
the cellar?” 

23. “I see it— coming here— hellwind 
—titan blur— black wings— Yog- 
Sothoth save me— the three-lobed 
burning eye ...” 

24. “Au revoir, ” said the old man. 


Herewith, a second collection of final 
! lines from some classic tales of 
horror and the supernatural. Anyone 
; identifying twenty or more— by title 
| and author— is obviously an expert. 
Anyone identifying all thirty is 
probably cheating. (Answers: page 86.) 

Unhappy Endings 

1. And, without saying a word, or 
even smiling, they neatly hanged 
him on the outer wall— and the 
tale is one of those that have not 
a happy ending. 

: 2. Then the oars were dipped, the 
boat shot out of the patch of 
light, and the— the thing went 
nodding into the mist. 

3. His eyelids closed, his blackened 
tongue protruded, and he sank 
down into the blackness of death 
with the mad squealing of the 
rats dinning in his ears, 
s 4. I think no one will call me cruel 
because I seized one of the old 
executioner’s swords and shore 
her in two as she sal:. 

: 5. For, with smoke and flame 

squirting through the little round 
holes and the whole suitcase 
jerking and shaking with the 
recoils, eight slugs drammed out 
and almost cut Anton Larsen 
in two. 

| 6. For as surely as ever woman 
was killed by man, I killed Mrs. 
Wessington. And the last portion 
of my punishment is even now 
upon me. 

7. For even as Camoti the 
unbeliever died, his mangled lips 
paid whispered homage to 
Nyarlathotep, Lord of the 
Desert. 

8. Then, without pause or preamble 
or further comment, in a 
leisurely and methodical fashion, 
it began to devour him. 


Bonus Quiz 

1. We rose, shook him by the hand, 
and went out presently into the 
night and the quiet of the 
Embankment, and so to our 
homes. 

2. And, presently, we went 
pondering to our various homes. 

3. And we went out on to the 
Embankment and presently 
through the darkness to our 
various homes. 

4. And in five minutes we were on 
the Embankment, going 
thoughtfully to our various 
houses. 

'5. And we went presently out into 
the quiet of the Embankment, 
and so to our homes. 

6. And a few minutes later we 
were out on the Embankment. 

7. And shaking him by the hand 

we strolled out on to the quiet 
Embankment. jra 
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Rod Serling’s 

Lost ‘Christmas Carol’ 

by Sam Frank 

WRITTEN BY SERLING FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, CAROL FOR ANOTHER 
CHRISTMAS AIRED IN 1964 AMID CONTROVERSY AND OUTRAGE, THEN' 
VANISHED FOREVER. NOW, AT LAST, THE PROGRAM HAS BEEN RESCUED 
FROM OBLIVION— AND SO HAS THE STORY BEHIND IT. 


F ew tv movies have had such an 
ill-fated history as Rod Serling’s 
Carol for Another Christmas. 
From inception to broadcast, this 
political updating of Charles Dickens’s 
classic A Christmas Carol was pawed 
over, mauled, censored, rewritten, de- 
nounced, reviled, critically acclaimed, 
and attacked before it finally aired— 
for a single time— over ABC on 
December 28, 1964. 

Its all-star cast included Peter 
Sellers, Sterling Hayden, Ben Gaz- 
zara, Eva Marie Saint, Robert Shaw, 
Pat Hingle, Steve Lawrence, Percy 
Rodriguez, James Shigeta, and Britt 
Ekland. The director was Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, whose credits included 
the Oscar-winning All About Eve 
(1950). The score was by Henry 
Mancini. 

Ironically, with all that controversy 
and talent going for it, few people saw 
Carol for Another Christmas that 
night unless they were looking for it, 
because ABC didn’t lift a finger to 
promote it. Fewer still remember, to- 
day, that it was even made. Only one 
original print now. remains, and the 
series of which it was a part has long 
been forgotten. Yet it was an impor- 
tant show for its time: it dealt in 
strong if talky terms with the arms 
race and the prospect of a nuclear 
holocaust. 

What was there about Carol for 
Another Christmas that engendered 
such heated political debate at the 
time it was made, yet limited its au- 
dience the one time it was shown? The 
story begins in the spring of 1964, and 
it is a strange and twisted tale to be 
sure, worthy of its Twilight Zone 
origin. 

As The Twilight Zone was com- 
pleting its fifth and final season, Rod 
Serling was approached by an acquain- 
tance, a public relations executive 
named Edgar Rosenberg about 
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writing a script for a unique series of 
tv specials on behalf of the United Na- 
tions. Serling would receive only a 
token fee, as would everyone else who 
worked on the series, but in return the 
four-time Emmy winner could write a 
story of his choosing, so long as it 
related, in theme, to the UN. 

Serling leaped at the offer, 
because it gave him a chance to return 
to the kind of acidic feature-length tv 
drama at which he’d excelled during 
the 1950s in series such as Playhouse 
90. Moreover, it was a unique oppor- 
tunity to speak his mind about the 
horrors of war, isolationism, and the 
specter of a nuclear Armageddon. 

Rather than spin a story out of 
whole cloth, Serling turned to A 
Christmas Carol for inspiration. It 
was one of his favorite stories, and it 
seemed a natural choice for adaptation 
because its fantasy framework would 
allow him to indulge in polemics, just 
as Dickens had done. (He even went 
so far as to call his main character 
Scrooge in the script’s first draft.) As 
eventually presented, Serling’s version 
concerns a ' reactionary millionaire 
named Daniel Grudge (played by Ster- 
ling Hayden) who, for most of the 
play, spouts a line of right-wing 
platitudes that, to more modern ears, 
bear an uncomfortable resemblance to 
the Gospel According to Reagan: 

“Do you insist upon helping the 
needy and oppressed? . . . Tell them to 
help themselves. Let ’em know the 
cash drawer’s closed and make ’em 
believe it. You’ll be surprised how 
much less needy and oppressed the 
needy and oppressed turn out to be. 

. . . Put your effort, sweat, and faith 
into developing the fastest bombers 
and the most powerful missiles on 
earth. They’ll provide a lot more 
security for our young and for the rest 
of the world’s young than all your 
debating societies, forums, treaties, 


pacts, and other forms of surrender 
and handout. Just let ’em know we 
have the bombs and aren’t too chicken 
to use ’em.” 

In the course of the evening— 
Christmas Eve, 1964, the twentieth 
anniversary of his son’s death in 
World War II— Grudge is shown the 
error of his isolationist ways by three 
ghosts (played by Steve Lawrence, Pat 
Hingle, and Robert Shaw). The pro- 
gram ends with him mulling things 
over while listening to the UN 
children’s choir singing Christmas 
carols on the radio. 

To understand why a series of 
UN-related specials was being filmed 
at that particular time, one must look 
even further back, to the fall of 1963, 
when UN ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
was attacked by an anti-UN picketer 
while visiting Dallas. Like most 
Americans then and now, the picketer 
had only a fuzzy notion of what the 
UN was about; the public knew that it 
wa^ an international peace-keeping 
organization, but there were also 
rumors, fostered by the John Birch 
Society, of Communist infiltration. 

This was a distorted view, to say 
the least, and one that concerned Paul 
Hoffman, then managing director of 
the UN Special Fund. With the world 
on the brink of nuclear war, and the 
Cuban missile crisis still fresh in 
everyone’s mind, the Stevenson inci- 
dent convinced Hoffman that 
something dramatic had to be done to 
correct the general public’s erroneous 
image of the UN and to paint a clear, 
vivid portrait of the humanitarian ac- 
tivities that in fact comprise eighty- 
five percent of the UN’s official 
business, not the toothless public 
debates with .which everyone is 
familiar. Hoffman discussed his con- 
cern with Edgar Rosenberg, who 
worked for the public relations firm 





! run by Hoffman’s wife, Anna. They, in 
| turn, talked over the public’s warped 
view of the UN with Ambassador 
Stevenson and other concerned 
colleagues. 

Nothing workable came of all this, 
however, until Stanley Kubrick’s Dr. 

| Strangelove was released in January of 
j 1964. The movie had a profound im- 
| pact on Hoffman and Rosenberg, and 
I inspired the idea of producing a series 
I of tv specials that would convey the 
UN’s message with the same mass ap- 
peal as Dr. Strangelove. ‘That film,” 
Rosenberg recalls, “conveyed more 
about the futility, the stupidity of the 
world we lived in than five million 
documentaries, because more people 
saw it. It dramatized and laughed at 
war, and that was my biggest selling 
point to the people at the' UN.” 

Getting the UN’s cooperation for a 
series about itself was the least of 
Rosenberg’s problems; he and Hoff- 
man had to have working capital to 
produce it. Even though they planned 
to pay no more than union scale for 
top-rank writers, directors, actors, and 
composers, they estimated it would 
cost four million dollars for a pro- 
jected series of six tv movies, to be 
filmed in black-and-white because it 
was cheaper than color. But who 
would pick up the tab? On a hunch, 
Rosenberg, through a friend, sought 
support from Xerox. The choice 
proved a wise one: according to 
Rosenberg, “at one meeting it was 


agreed that Xerox would give four 
million dollars for such a series, 
waiving any commercial messages 
other than an announcement that the 
programs were made possible by a 
grant from Xerox Corporation.” A 
check for the full amount was im- 
mediately provided by Xerox president 
Joseph Wilson, who stipulated that 
any money earned from syndication 
and foreign sales of the movies should 
be donated to UNICEF. 

Generous as it was, the four 
million dollars eventually proved in- 
adequate. “But at the time,” says 
Rosenberg, “it was considered a huge 
sum of money. The scope of the 
specials got larger and larger as we 
got into it. Moreover, the complica- 
tions that ensued, the political 
tightrope-walking that had to be done, 
made that sum impractical, and we 
soon realized that, at most, we could 
get four, possibly five specials done. 
Xerox indicated they would come up 
with more money if we got five 
specials produced and aired.” 

With? this initial money now in 
hand, Rosenberg and Hoffman set up 
a nonprofit foundation called Telsun 
(Television Series for the United Na- 
tions) to produce the shows, then set 
about approaching the networks to 
buy air time. But despite a Telsun 
board of directors comprising such 
Establishment types as Nelson 
Rockefeller and John McCloy, and 
despite pressure from the UN and the 


White House (the Johnson administra- : 
tion wholeheartedly supported the j 
series), both CBS and NBC refused to 
sell Telsun the needed prime-time 
slots. CBS vice-president Richard 
Salant argued, among other things, j 
that “acceptance would establish a j 
vital precedence principle . . . The 
John Birch Society could demand that 
we broadcast a series of documen- 
taries and dramas produced by it 
designed to establish its virtues.” NBC 
took a wait-and-see attitude: that is, 
wait and see how the first three 
specials perform on another network 
and maybe they’d commit to airing at 
least one. The truth is, both networks 
were scared. Since ABC was then the 
bottom-ranked network and therefore 
had nothing to lose, they agreed to 
take the series. 

The producers’ next task was to 
contact top-rank writers and directors 
in hope of attracting equally well- 
known actors. All had to be willing to 
work for scale— $350 per day for the 
actors— and for several weeks at a 
time when they could be earning a 
hundred times more money in com- 
mercial movies and tv shows. Predict- 
ably, these limitations proved a prob- 
lem; although a lot of big-name actors 
and actreSses were interested in con- 
tributing their talents, especially after 
receiving official-looking letters of in- 
vitation .from the White House and U 
Thant (then Secretary General of the 
UN), their agents were against it. The 



Reactionary tycoon Daniel Grudge (Sterling Hayden) 
argues with his nephew Fred (Ben Gazzara), a college 
professor, over the wisdom of a foreign exchange pro- 
gram. In Serllng's original draft, the issue was a civil 
rights demonstration that the nephew had Joined. 


Steve Lawrence as the Ghost of Christmas Past. Prepar- 
ing to lead Grudge though a time portal, he reminds 
the tycoon of his statement about not being “too 
chicken” to use weapons of destruction, and adds: 
"They already know that, Mr. Grudge”— just as the door 
opens and the screen fills with a blinding light and the 
chilling sound of Hiroshima’s atom bomb. 
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Grudge and a Wave lieutenant (Eva Marie Saint) view 
the ruins of Hiroshima ... 


. . . and the bodies of Japanese children in a bum 
ward. Hayden attempts to comfor a one-eyed boy. 


result was that a lot of stars said yes 
one day and no the next. According to 
Rosenberg, none of the defections oc- 
curred for political reasons; it was all 
a matter of business. 

Rod Serling, though, was more 
trenchant about those who backed out. 
“There are a lot of parlor liberals,” he 
remarked to Hal Humphrey of the Los 
Angeles Times, “who get all warm 
over a martini at somebody’s party, 
and proclaim that they are ready to 
help any good cause any time. But, 
when the time comes, they are totally 
committed to something else. We had 
trouble getting actors.” 

Ironically, the one superstar 
Rosenberg didn’t approach, thanks to 
his well-publicized right-wing politics, 
later expressed interest in the project. 
“Obviously we didn’t go to John 
Wayne,” Rosenberg reflects, “but fun- 
nily enough, when I met t Wayne 
several years later, he said, ‘Hey, why 
didn’t you come to me? I would have 
done it. I believe in the work of the 
UN.’ That surprised me. You have to 
remember that, at the time, the Birch- 
ers were at their height and making a 
lot of waves. One of their primary 
philosophies was, and is, ‘Get out of 
the UN.’ ” 

Another Birch philosophy was that 
the UN should also be kept off televi- 
sion. Within days after Xerox an- 
nounced, in April of 1964, that it 


would underwrite the shows, the 
Birchers launched a smear campaign 
aimed at scaring Xerox and later ABC 
into canceling the shows— despite the 
fact that no scripts had been -written 
nor any footage shot. A Birch Society 
bulletin called on its members to flood 
Xerox with protest letters. “An 
avalanche of mail,” it said, “ought to 
convince them of the unwisdom of 
their proposed action from a strictly 
business point of view— just as United 
Air Lines was persuaded by a similar 
avalanche of letters to back down and 
take the UN insignia off their planes.” 
By the time Carol for Another 
Christmas actually began filming, 
ABC and Xerox had received over 
twenty-five thousand form letters 
written by an estimated five thousand 
people. Moreover, the Birch monthly 
house organ published sample letters 
that could be mailed to Congressmen 
urging them to put pressure on the 
network to stop the shows, along with 
sample sermons that could be— and 
were— preached in churches against 
the Serling teleplay. (Again, not one 
Birch member had read the script). 
There were even bomb threats against 
Telsun’s New York office. 

Serling himself viewed these ac- 
tivities with sardonic bemusement. “I 
am complimented when I hear that 
the Birchers are knocking me,” he 
told Hal Humphrey of the Los Angeles 


Times. He noted that the network had 
not been showing him the Birch mail, 
and said, “I suppose they were being 
considerate of my feelings, but they 
needn’t have worried ... I think 
Xerox is one of the very few sponsors 
which can afford to back a series like 
this. After all, how many Birchers 
need a Xerox machine?” He added, 
with a grin, “Unless, of course, they 
want to get out a lot of letters in a 
hurry.” 

While the Birchers, soon joined by 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, were busy fanning the 
flames of public indignation, 
Rosenberg and Hoffman were busy 
pulling the shows together. In addition 
to Serling, other writers, including 
Tad Mosel, Arthur Ross, Ian Fleming, 
Gore Vidal, Arthur Miller, and Eugene 
Burdick were approached for scripts; 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, Terence 
Young, Stanley Kubrick, Alfred Hitch- 
cock, Fred Zinneman, George Sidney, 
and Tony Richardson were invited to 
direct; and composers of the caliber of 
Richard Rodgers, Henry Mancini, An- 
dre Previn, Elmer Bernstein, Alex 
North, and Johnny Green rushed to 
volunteer scores. 

Rosenberg’s method of production 
was to sit down with the directors he 
wanted and go over a list of proposed 
screenwriters. While the intent of 
the series was altruistic, in practice 
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| Rosenberg had to be pragmatic in his 
j position as executive producer. 

Mankiewicz chose Serling right away, 
j partly because he admired Serling’ s 
] work, partly because he knew Serling 
could knock out a . script in record 
time. 

For every writer-director team 


| that worked, however, there were a 
lot of washouts. Vidal and Hitchcock, 
for example, wound up canceling each 
other out. Hitchock wanted Vidal to 
] script a story he had in mind about 

I the World Health Organization, but 
reportedly both acted like prima don- 
nas, each insisting that the other come 
to his office. Tony Richardson, on the 
other hand, hot with the success of 
Tom Jones, wanted to dramatize the 
Bay of Pigs invasion from the Cuban 
point of view, a concept both the 
White House and the UN would prob- 
ably have vetoed, since it would have 
been seen as taking the side of the 
Communists, thereby playing into the 
hands of the Birch Society. Arthur 
Miller was unable to come up with a 
story; nor could Kubrick, who had 


originally wanted to both write and 
direct. Ian Fleming contributed a 
story idea that was eventually pro- 
duced as The Poppy Is Also a Flower, 
but he died before he could draft a 
script. 

Another headache, says Rosen- 
berg, was that the scripts had to be 


approved “by every member nation of 
the UN. Although we weren’t an arm 
of the UN, we were flying under their 
banner, and in order to get their 
stamp of approval, nothing could be 
said in any of the shows that would of- 
fend any member nation. At the time, 
the membership of the UN was 140, 
and they all had to read the scripts. 
That became unwieldy, so U Thant 
ramrodded a resolution through the 
General Assembly whereby a commit- 
tee was set up which had the power to 
approve. We sent the scripts over to 
them, and they did whatever they had 
to do to get the member nations to 
approve them.” 

On top of all this, the State 
Department got into the act, carrying 
the screening process one absurd step 


further. For example, Serling was 
forced to rewrite the opening scenes 
of Carol for Another Christmas in 
order to delete any reference to the 
civil rights movement, the State 
Department having expressed anxiety 
over stirring up racial turmoil. Thus, 
instead of the Hayden character con- 
fronting his nephew Fred (played by j 
Ben Gazzara) over Fred’s role in some | 
civil rights demonstrations in front of j 
one of Hayden’s banks, the two now 
argued about a university professor’s 
right to take part in a foreign ex- 
change program. One can imagine 
Hayden’s character getting wrought 
up over, the civil rights issue, but why 
would he give a damn about one lone 
academician going overseas? (Gazzara, 
in fact, asks this very question, to 
which Hayden replies that he doesn’t 
want “one of their kind”— a Com- 
munist, presumably— “coming over 
here.”) With that sort of laundering 
and homogenizing going on, it’s a 
wonder that Carol for Another Christ- 
mas finally made it to the air, let 
alone that it had any teeth left 
—which it did. 

Filming the show in the fall of 
1964 was no idyll either. There were 
continual problems and conflicts dur- 
ing shooting. Sterling Hayden con- 
tinually fought with Mankiewicz for 
one reason or another. He also got in- 
to a barroom brawl over a political 


ABC Starts “Censoring’ 
Series on UN 


New York 
Herald-Tribune 



The Ghost of Christmas Present (Pat Hingle) lectures 
Grudge on the tragedy of displaced people, whom the 
ghost calls “barbed-wire) nomads": “Tell me how you 
come about your selective morality, this ease with 
which you strip off your conscience like an overcoat 
and let your satisfied belch drown out the hunger cries 
that fill the air around you . . Why, it doesn’t take a 
special breed of man at all, Mr. Grudge. That is man in 
his normal condition.” 


When Hayden asks the Ghost of Christmas Future 
(Robert Shaw) if there’s been a war, the ghost replies, 
"A dandy!" 
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dispute and got his head gashed open, of speeches, but Mankiewicz wanted became a quintessential John Birch 
delaying the start of production a few still more dialogue. The end results Society isolationist. Therefore his 
days because his character appeared in were an excessively talky opening se- change of heart in the final reel comes 
almost every scene. (If you look quence and far too many preachy across as contrived and unconvincing, 

carefully, you can see the scar from polemics involving Hayden and the By some miracle, problems and 
; his wound on the right side of his three ghosts who confront him. The all, the script wag finally shot over a 
] fo rehead .) __ film ended up as a heavy-handed tug period of four weeks in September, 

1964, at the Michael Meyerberg studio 
in Westbury, Long Island, the last 
film to be made there. Because it was 
the first film of the series to be com- 
pleted, it was the first to be scheduled 
for broadcast. A week before Carol 
for Another Christmas aired, a screen- j 
ing and reception were held at the J 
Robert Shaw as the Ghost of j of war between these poles of show State Department, attended by Presi- 

Christmas Future was perpetually and tell, with tell winning out. dent Johnson. Hopes were high for a 

drunk during his three-day stint and The ABC censor also got into the critical and popular success, 

had to be fed his lines on cue cards, act by insisting that the name of However, when ABC officials saw 
though you can’t tell it from his Hayden’s character be changed, the completed film a month or so after 

magnificently satanic performance. Originally it was Benjamin Grudge— production finished, they backed off on 

Peter Sellers, cast as a cowboy-suited intended as a pun if one thought of promoting it. Apparently the didactic 

fascist called “Imperial Me,” l]pd to be him as “B. Grudge”— but a network nature of the film and its controversial 

handled with care because he was still official became fearful that the initials subject matter, coupled with the pro- 

recuperating from a near-fatal heart might be taken as a satire on Barry test mail from the Birch Society, made 

attack. As a courtesy, his then wife Goldwater, then running for president, the powers-that-be at ABC fearful of 

Britt Ekland was written into the The name was therefore changed to going out of their way to push it, 

show in a non-speaking role as a preg- Daniel Grudge. Aside from that, though Ronald Konecky, the Telsun 

Foundation’s lawyer, feels that ABC 
executives simply didn’t like the movie j 
and felt no compulsion to promote a 
show they didn’t believe was a winner, 
knownst to Sellers, Johnny Carson, a name, the character of Grudge re- Whatever the case may have been, 

fan of the actor’s, was standing at the mains one of the weakest aspects of Carol for A-mther Christmas was 

back of the set all three days Sellers the script. Unlike the Dickens story, buried in a rotten time-slot opposite 

j filmed because he wanted to see his we never learn how the miserly Andy Williams and Alfred Hitchcock, 

idol in action.) j Grudge came to be as he is. We’re not both big draws on NBC. Worse, it was 

Finally, Serling and Mankiewicz told where he lives or what he does aired after Christmas, with only a few 

had heated battles over the script, for a living or how his wife died or scattered newspaper articles and a 

Serling had cut down on the number what makes him laugh or how he write-up by Neil Hickey in TV Guide 


nant woman knitting in the corner of however, and the deletion of the word 
a bombed-out meeting hall as Sellers “shit,” the ABC censor did' not 
! whips a crowd of fanatic individualists interfere, 
into a. murderous frenzy. (Unbe- ; Aside from the question of his 




A cowboy-suited post-Wortd War III demagogue called 
Imperial Me (Peter Sellers) tells a cheering throng: “After 
we kill the interlopers, the talkers, the involvers, we shall 
then be free to proceed with the most important busi- 
ness of all— which is the killing of each other.” 


Grudge’s servant (Percy Rodriguez) addresses the fren- 
zied crowd, attempting to reason with them, but is shot 
down by a cowboy-suited little boy who removes a 
pistol from a box marked "Just Like Daddy’s.” , 
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; to let the public know it was there. 

One other factor that militated 
against people’s tuning in en masse 
| were the generally negative advance 
reviews the program received. The 
Newark Evening News blasted it as “a 
preposterous, melodramatic, tasteless, 
grotesque parody of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carol, which on almost every 
level of artistic measurement is embar- 
• rassingly bad. Were it not for the 
eminence of its sponsors, the program 
! could be put down as an abysmal 
joke.” 

Radio and Television Daily was 
more tempered: “Serling’s script is a 
powerful condemnation of war and 
| personal— read national— greed remi- 


niscent of some of the social protest 
writing of the 1930s, but also like the 
protest writing of the ’30s, it tends 
sometimes to get talky and bombastic.” 

The Atlanta Journal, on the other 
j hand, expressed nothing but praise for 
the project: “Any person who sat 
through the superb Carol for Another 
Christmas Monday night without get- 
ting the message that no man— or 
state, or nation— is an island must be 
j a strange and insensitive soul indeed. 

! Anybody who witnessed this powerful 
: hour and a half of television drama 


without being thrilled by the heights 
to which television can climb— but 
rarely does— doesn’t deserve to own a 
television set.” 

Public reaction was equally mixed 
—as exemplified by two contrasting 
letters in the Los Angeles Times: “In 
this time of worldwide suspicion and 
unrest,” wrote one viewer, “I beg the 
readers of the Times to see the re- 
maining programs based on United 
Nations activities . . . Rod Serling’s 
adaptation of Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol would convince anyone whose 
heart is not of stone that we dare not 
hide behind walls and rely on superior 
devastating rocketry. Those of us with 
a sense of brotherly compassion were 


moved by the sight of dispossessed na- 
tionals behind barbed wire, and the re- 
mainder of the world’s hungry and 
homeless at Christ’s mass tide.” 
Wrote another: “I wish to register an 
objection to one of the foulest pieces 
of propaganda I have ever seen 
foisted on the television viewing 
public. Carol for Another Christmas, 
first of four programs by Rod Serling 
[sic] based on the “One World” con- 
cept through United Nations, in my 
opinion proposes the conversion of all 
citizens to gutless and faceless slaves 


of a super world-state.” 

The lack of good ratings and the 
generally poor reviews combined to 
kill a planned rebroadcast of Carol for 
Another Christmas the following year. 
Instead, it was released on a limited 
basis in Africa and other foreign 
markets and quickly disappeared. 
Thanks to Richard Sydenham, director 
of the UN’s Visual Materials Library, 
one of last remaining original prints 
has been recovered (tracking it down 
in the course of this article took 
several months) and is now on file at 
the UN, along with a videocassette 
copy. A cassette dupe is also on file at 
the UCLA Television Archive, and one 
more is being made for the Museum of 
Broadcasting in New York. 

A similarly sad fate awaited two 
of the other three films in the Telsun 
series, both aired in 1965 and, like the 
first, in black-and-white: Who Has 
Seen the Wind?, a drama by Tad 
Mosel about a family of refugees 
unable to find a port of call (Edward 
G. Robinson played the lead); and 
Once Upon a Tractor, a comedy-drama 
by Arthur Ross about a farmer (Alan 
Bates) who calls upon the UN General 
Assembly to help him get a new trac- 
tor, his government having devoted 
most of its budget to arms. 

As had happened with Carol for 
Another Christmas, ABC and Xerox 
were flooded with Birch Society hate 
male prior to the broadcast of these 
films. The reviews were still bad and 
the ratings were low. It also didn’t 
help that they were given bad time- 


Serling Undaunted 

by Birch Protest —Los Angeles Times 



His mother (Britt Ekland) watches approvingly. The final scene shows us Grudge the next day, admit- 

ting to his nephew that he's had a slight change of 
heart. 
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Lost ‘Christmas Carol’ 


slots and zero promotion, and that 
what was supposed to be five specials 
airing every six weeks over a seven- 
month period ended ■ up as four 
specials over sixteen months. This was 
no way to build an audience. The 
Birch Society wasn’t listening, ABC 
wasn’t pushing, and the public certain- 
ly wasn’t buying. ^ 


have no leverage, when you have to 
go hat in hand, when you cannot slap 
anyone down for showing up drunk, 
very often for being on dope. Very 
often we had to put people on planes, 
send them home, send them to be 
dried out. We had to have keepers for 
some of them just to make sure they’d 
show up. There were temper tan- 


For its time, and to my then 
twelve-year-old mind, Carol for 
Another Christmas was a powerful, 
nightmarishly offbeat message play. 
Nothing like it had ever been dared on 
network tv. Today, however, it seems 
dated in some respects, and its 
dramatic weaknesses are all too evi- 
dent. Well-intended though it is, Ser- 
ling’s script is redundantly overwrit- 
ten, either because of the compromises 
inherent in the series or because he 
just didn’t trust his audience to accept 
or understand something more com- 
pact, incisive, and adult. His other 
feature film for 1964, the excellent 
Seven Days in May, is a study in con- 
trast: it tells a mature political horror 
story while imparting a clear message 
about the fragility of the freedoms we 
take for granted. Nor is Carol as lean, 
vivid, and compellingly honest as Ser- 
ling’s best works for the live an- 
thologies, including Requiem for a 
Heavyweight on Playhouse 90, which 
draws us into the characters as it 
enlightens us about them. It isn’t even 
as moving or memorable a Christmas 
drama as the 1962 Twilight Zone 
episode “The Night of the Meek,” in 
which Art Carney plays a frustrated 
department-store Santa and erstwhile 
drunkard who gets his wish to be a 
real Santa Claus. 

Carol Serling tells me that her 
husband was never proud of his work 
on the UN film precisely because he 
was forced to compromise his stan- 
dards with a script that became a 
prime example of art-by-committee. 
He attempted to say something impor- 
tant but was forced to back off from 
naming countries that violate human 
rights in order to placate the very 
member nations of the UN most guilty 
of those violations. Even so, that 
doesn’t excuse the script’s excessive 
preachiness and the inadequacies of its 
main character. ! 

Nonetheless. I think it’s high time 
that the movie was put back on tv, 
either on PBS or on cable outlets. It 
isn’t Serling at his best, but it is a 
worthwhile, provocative film and has a 
cast of stars, especially Peter Sellers, 
that should draw an audience today. 
In any case, it deserves another look 
and the kind of attention it never got 
the first time around. Flawed and in- 
dulgent though it is, Carol far Another 
Christmas has .the guts to make a 
statement about human rights and 
nuclear holocaust. In this respect, at 
least, it’s timelier than ever. IS 



Ironically, the last film in the 
series, The Pappy Is Also a Flower 
(broadcast April 22, 1966) garnered 
the highest ratings, even though it 
was the worst film of the bunch* It got 
the high ratings because it was in col- 
or, boasted a cockamamie all-star cast 
(E. G. Marshall, Rita Hayworth, 
Marcello Mastroianni, Senta Berger, 
Yul Brynner, Trini Lopez, Trevor 
Howard, Gilbert Roland, Stephen 
Boyd), and was a James Bond-type 
thriller about opium smuggling in 
Iran. It was also lame and boring, but 
precisely the sort of mass-market 
movie Rosenberg had been aiming for 
all along. Consequently, it was the on- 
ly one of the four films that was syn- 
dicated and is still in release for tv. It 
was also the only film in the series to 
win an Emmy— Eli Wallach for Best 
Supporting Actor— and deserves an 
additional footnote for casting E. G. 
Marshall as a United States Treasury 
agent who gets the villain and the girl 
in the end. 

Xerox did spring more money for 
a fifth film, but that one never got 
made. It was to be a drama centering 
on UN forces keeping peace between 
India and Pakistan. The weekend 
before shooting was to start, fighting 
broke out between the two countries, 
invalidating Eugene Burdick’s script. 

By this time, producing the series 
had become an ordeal. “We were all 
emotionally wrung out by the ex- 
perience and we’d run out of money,” 
Edgar Rosenberg recalls. “On top of it 
all,- none of the first three movies 
were rebroadcast. Ratings were part 
of it, but the network wasn’t crazy 
about scheduling reruns because the 
flack was horrendous. 

“It’s also very hard to work with 
all those hundreds of egos when you 
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trums, and directors and actors would 
walk off the set, and we had no 
recourse. We had to beg and plead for 
them to come back.” 

John L. von Arnold, an official 
with the UN’s Division of Information, 
echoes Rosenberg’s melancholy sen- 
timents. He too was involved with the 
Telsun project, via his uncle, Paul 
Hoffman. “I have to tell you very 
frankly,” he says, “that [those films] 
received some of the most Godawful 
reviews ever given to any public ser- 
vice material which one might expect 
to have been looked at with a sym- 
pathetic eye. Worse yet, this bad press 
was in general well-deserved. 

“Insofar as they were supposed to 
reflect the UN, they were far more 
fantasy than fact. Taken simply on 
their own merits, they were generally 
poorly written and sometimes had 
such inferior production values that 
the sound tracks were almost incom- 
prehensible. I think the one most im- 
portant reason for their shortcomings 
was that this was a volunteer effort, 
which, like most of its kind, was very 
difficult to coordinate, especially 
because the volunteers were high- 
priced Hollywood talents who did their 
own thing on their own time and were 
very unreceptive to critical comment. 

“In short, it was generally agreed 
that any rebroadcast of these films 
would make the UN look worse rather 
than better, and the whole project was 
shelved with regret that it hadn’t 
worked out, but relief that many, 
many months of- frustrating and futile 
effort had come to an end. Let me add 
that this should not be interpreted as 
a pejorative comment on Edgar 
Rosenberg. He did about the best 
that could be done under really lousy 
circumstances.” 


S H O W - B Y - $ H O W G U I D E 

TV’s Twilight Zone: 

Part Twenty-Two 


CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE'S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWILIGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES, 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERLING'S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 


“You unlock this door with the key of imagination. 
Beyond it is another dimension— a dimension of 
sound, a dimension of sight, a dimension of mind. 
You’re moving into a land of both shadow and 
substance, of things and ideas. You’ve just crossed 
over into the Twilight Zone. ” 


and radio and tv reception. When 
neighbor Stu Tillman complains, 

Steve uses his superior mind to 
brainwashr him into believing that the 
three are no more than “nice boys.” 
When Stu’s teenage daughter Ellen 
misses her bus, Scott gives her a 
ride on his motorcycle. A romance 
soon develops, the result of which is 
that Scott is considered a traitor by 
Steve and Fred. When he overhears 
them receiving orders to poison the 
water supply, Scott tries to warn 
Ellen, but he succeeds only in 
convincing her that he’s lost his 
mind. He then pleads with his leader 
to spare mankind, but his pleas are 
wasted. Rushing back to the Tillman 
house, Scott finds that Stu, worried 
about Scott’s sanity, has called the 
sheriff, who has brought with him 
several men in white coats. The men 
grab Scott and hustle him away. In 
reality, the sheriff and the men in 
white coats are aliens— and they 
want nothing to interfere with their 
plans. 

“Portrait of an American family on 
the eve of invasion from outer space. 
Of course, we know it’s merely 
fiction— and yet, think twice when 
you drink your next glass of water. 
Find out if it’s from your local 
reservoir, or possibly it came direct 
to you . . . from the Twilight Zone. ” 



138. BLACK LEATHER JACKETS 


Written by Earl Hamner, Jr. 

Producer: William Froug 

Director: Joseph N. Newman 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Van Cleave 

Cast 

Scott: Lee Kinsolving 
Ellen Tillman: Shelley Fabares 
Steve: Michael Forest 
Fred: 'Tom Gilleran 
Stu Tillman: Denver Pyle 
Martha Tillman: Irene Hervey 
Sheriff Harper: Michael Conrad 
Mover: Wayne Heffley 


“Three strangers arrive in a small 
town, three men in black leather 
jackets in an empty rented house. 
We’ll call them Steve and Scott and 
Fred, but their names are not 
important; their mission is, as three 
men on motorcycles lead us into the 
Twilight Zone. ” 

Steve, Scott and Fred are actually 
part of the first wave of an invasion 
force from another planet. They set 
up an antenna to receive instructions, 
a side effect of which is 
neighborhood disruption of electricity 
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only risks losing the benefit, but he 
takes a long a r nd unpredictable step 
into— the Twilight Zone. ” 

When Agnes breaks down, Elwood is 
called in to replace Fred Danziger, a 
programmer whose mind has cracked 
trying to deal with Agnes. All goes 
smoothly until Elwood asks Millie, a 
pretty secretary, for a date— and 
Agnes begins to make suggestions. 

On the machine’s advice, he takes 
Millie to his apartment, which ends 
in Millie storming out. Then— again 
on Agnes’s advice— he introduces her 
to Walter Holmes, a dashing co- 
worker who sweeps her off her feet. 
Elwood demands to know why Agnes 
has sabotaged his relationship with 
Millie. He gets a shocking answer: 
Agnes is in love with him! Elwood 
can’t accept this; his mind snaps. 
Next morning, Walter Holmes is 
brought in as his replacement. 
Laughing insanely, Elwood tells him 
he doesn’t stand a chance against 
Agnes, the computerized femme 
fatale. 

“Advice to all future male scientists: 
be sure you understand the opposite 
sex, especially if you intend being a 
computer expert. Otherwise, you may 
find yourself, like poor Elwood, 
defeated by a jealous machine, a most 
dangerous sort of female, whose 
victims are forever banished— to the 
Twilight Zone. ” 10 


discovers that the calls are 
originating from a fallen wire lying 
atop the grave of her long-dead 
fiance Brian, who always did what 
she said— including letting her drive 
on the occasion that she crashed the 
car, crippling herself and killing him. 
Elva is filled with joy; with Brian to 
talk to, she won’t be lonely anymore! 
Rushing home, she lifts the receiver 
and speaks his name. His sole reply: 
“You said, leave you alone. I always 
do what you say.” Then he is gone. 

“According to the Bible, God created 
the heavens ami the Earth. It is 
man’s prerogative— and woman’s— to 
create their own particular and 
private hell. Case in point, Miss Elva 
Keene, who in every sense has made 
her awn bed and now must lie in it, 
sadder but wiser, by dint of a rather 
painful lesson in responsibility, 
transmitted from the Twilight Zone. ” 


Fred Danziger: Don Keefer 
Secretary: Nan Peterson 
Assistant: Byron Kane 

“James Elwood, master programmer, 
in charge of Mark 502-7^1, commonly 
known as Agnes,’ the world’s most 
advanced electronic computer. 
Machines are made by men for man’s 
benefit and progress, but when man 
ceases to control the products of his 
ingenuity and imagination he not 


rural community in Maine. Up until 
now, the pattern of Miss Keene’s 
existence has been that of lying in her 
bed or sitting in her wheelchair 
reading books, listening to a radio, 
eating, napping, taking medication— 
and waiting for something different 
to happen. Miss Keene doesn’t know 
it yet, but her period of waiting has 
just ended, for something different is 
about to happen to her, has in fact 
already begun to happen, via two 
most-unaccountable telephone calls in 
the middle of a stormy night, 
telephone calls routed directly 
through— the Twilight Zone. ” 

Over a period of several days, Elva 
receives a number of mysterious 
phone calls, culminating in a dull 
voice saying, “Where are you? I 

want to talk to you.” In reply, the 
terrified Elva screams, “Leave me 
alone!” But then the next day she 


140. FROM AGNES- WITH LOVE 


Written by Bernard C. Shoenfeld 

Producer: William Froug 

Director: Richard Donner 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Van Cleave 

Cast 

James Elwood: Wally Cox 
Millie: Sue Randall 
Walter Holmes: Ralph Taeger 
Supervisor: Raymond Bailey 
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139. NIGHT CALL 

Written by Richard Matheson 
Based on his short story, 

“Long Distance Call” 

Producer: Bert Granet 

Director: Jacques Tourneur 

Dir. of Photography: Robert W. Pittack 

Music: Stock 

Cast 

Miss Elva Keene: Gladys Cooper 
Margaret Phillips: Nora Marlowe 
Miss Finch: Martine Bartlett 

“Miss Elva Keene lives alone on the 
outskirts of London Flats, a tiny 


© 1959 by Rod Serling 


TZ CLASSIC TEL E P L A Y 



CAST 

Lew Bookman Ed Wynn 

Stranger Murray Hamilton 

Maggie ...... Dana Di^away 

Truck Driver Merritt Bohn 

Doctor. Jay Over holts 

Little Boy Mickey Maga 

FADE IN: 

1. EXT. SKY NIGHT 

! Shot of the sky , . . the 
various nebulae and planet 
bodies stand out in sharp, 
sparkling relief.. As the 
CAMERA begins a SLOW PAN 
across , the Heavens - 

NARRATOR’S VOICE 

There is a fifth dimension 
beyond that which is known 
to man. It is a dimension as 
vast as space, and as 
timeless as infinity. It is the 
middle ground between light 
and shadow - between 
science and superstition. 

And it lies between the pit 
of man’s fears and the 
summit of his knowledge. 
This is the dimension of 
imagination. It is an area 
which we call The Twilight 
Zone. 

The CAMERA HAS BEGUN TO 
PAN DOWN until it passes the 
horizon and is flush on the 
OPENING. SHOT (EACH WEEK 
THE OPENING SHOT OF THE 
PLAY) 
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2. EXT. CITY 
STREET DAY 
LONG ANGLE SHOT 

Looking down at Lew 
Bookman -a dumpy, shabby 
little man in a mangled 
seersucker suit, the pants too 
short and the coat too long. A 
flamboyant tie askew at the 
neck with a misshapen knot 
and a summer pork pie hat 
tilted rakishly and idiotically 
at an angle on his head — these 
set off the odd, bizarre quality 
of the little man. He has a 
pitch stand set up in front of 
him with perhaps two dozen 
items - everything from toys to 
needles and thread, cheap ties, 
can openers, radio tubes, et al. 
It’s a sweltering July 
afternoon and Lew goes 
through a half-hearted, 
stumbling pitch that attracts 
no one. 

LEW 

Here you are, ladies and 
gentlemen . . . nice things 
for the home ... wearing 
apparel, toys . . . everything. 
Special. July clean-up sale! 

3. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN ON 
LEW 

As he continues to talk. Over 
this tableau we hear the 
Narrator’s Voice. 

NARRATOR’S VOICE 
. Street scene -. . . summer 


. . . the present. Man on a 
sidewalk - age, sixtyish; 
occupation - pitchman. 

Name -Lew Bookman. A 
fixture of the summer. A 
rather minor component to 
a hot July. A nondescript, 
commonplace little man 
whose life is a treadmill 
built out of sidewalks. 

(a pause) 

Lew Bookman -a walking 
rebuttal to the American 
dream that states that 
success can be carved, 
gouged, and grubbed out of 
log cabins and tenements. 
Because Lew Bookman has 
not even a nodding 
acquaintance with success, 
and his dreams only extend 
from the curb 1 to l the sidewalk. 
A pause. 

4. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN ON LEW 

As he calls forlornly to a 
couple more passersby and 
then just seems to give up and 
stands there, close-mouthed, 
head half down. Suddenly, 
instinctively, he looks up. 

CUT TO: 

5. LONG SHOT OF HIM 

From behind. A dark-coated 
man stands there staring at 
him. The man turns so that 
his profile is in the f.g. He’s 
staring down at a small ledger 
that he carries in his hand. 
Bookman looks at him 
interestedly and a little warily. 


Photos courtesy the Serling Archives, Ithaca College School of Communications, by P.J. Wacker 
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NARRATOR’S VOICE 

But in just a moment Lew 
Bookman will have 
something to occupy his 
time which transcends both 
success and failure. He’ll 
have to concern himself 
with survival. Because as of 
three o’clock this hot July, 
Mr. Bookman will be 
stalked by Mr. Death! 

DISSOLVE TO: 

OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 

FADE ON: 

6. EXT. STREET DAY 

Lew stands silently by his 
pitchstand, heaves a couple of 
extremely deep sighs and then 
slowly begins to close up the 
pitch, automatically putting 
things in their places, 
retrieving samples and 
buttoning the whole thing up. 
Every now and then he rather 
compulsively looks up to see 
the man in the dark suit 
staring at him. Finally he has 
the whole pitch buttoned 
down. He hoists it under his 
arm and starts to walk. Just 
jonce he turns back to look at 
the man and then continues 
on his way. 

7. EXT. TENEMENT 
STREET DAY 

Typical East Side, flanked by 
brownstones on either side, 
pitch carts, children playing 
by hydrants, and a hot 
populace sitting on curbstones 
fanning themselves. 

8. TRACK SHot LEW 

As he walks down the 
sidewalk. On several occasions 
children wave and call to him. 
A few of them follow him to 
the front stoop. 

CHILDREN’S VOICES 
Hi, Lew. 

How you doin’, Lew? 


How’d she go today, Lew? 

Lew responds to every , call. On 
occasion he’ll stop, cupping a 
child’s face in his hands. The 
overwhelming sense of all 
these actions and this - 
interplay is a fabulous rapport 
between the little pitchman 
and the children. 

9. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
FRONT STOOP 
BROWNSTONE 

A little girl, age seven,, sits . on 
the stoop playing. She r-uns 
excitedly toward Lew when 
she sees him. He swoops her 
into his arms, hugs her 
tightly, then puts, her down 
then he sits down on the 
steps. The children ■ crowd 
around him, the little girl 
in the f.g. 

LITTLE GIRL 

What you sellin’ today, 

Lew? Toys, Lew? Were you 
sellin’ toys? 

Lew holds up a finger in a 
gesture of extravagant, 
mysterious silence. He opens 
the satchel and takes out a 
little wind-up tqy man, hands 
one to the child. There are 
‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ from the kids. 

LEW 

Now! Yo.u know what they 
are? 

LITTLE GIRL 
Toys, Lew, huh? 

LITTLE BOY 

You wind ’em up, don’cha? 
LEW 

They may look like toys. 

(he shakes his head 
pontifically and holds up a 
protesting hand) 

But they are not just toys. 
Just toys anyone can sell. 
You can go to the five and 
dime and get just toys. 

These are not just toys. 
These, my young friends, 
are the toy wonders of the 
world. 

LITTLE GIRL 
(wide-eyed) 


Go ahead, Lew. Give us the 
pitch. 

LEW 

(clears his throat, looks down 
at the starry-eyed kids and the 
words cdme easily, effectively, 
with' import and meaning) 
Young ladies anm> gentlemen, 
the toys you now hold in 
your hand come from a 
remote corner of the 
mysterious Tibetan 
mountain country. They are 
patterned, shaped and 
forged by strange little men 
who work underground. 

And in their final 
operation - 

LITTLE .GIRL 

(unable to hold back, blurts 
out) 

They are subject to the 
strange life force! 

LITTLE BOY 

Aw, come on -let Lew tell 
it. 

LEW \ , 

(laughs, hugs them both to 
him) 

You both know it by heart, 
(then he rises very slowly) 
Bookman social and ice 
cream hour after supper at 
th6 usual time. Don’t forget. 

He winks and waves again. 

10. TRACK SHOT LEW 

He continues up the steps and 
into the foyer.. 

11- INT. FOYER DAY 

13. LEW AS HE STARTS UP 
THE STEPS 
DIFFERENT ANGLES 
LOOKING DOWN 

About five flights of staircases 
as Lew trudges up toward the 
top, lugging his satchel. 

CUT TO: 

14. INT. LEW’S ROOM 
DAY 

There’s the sound of the key 
turning, then the door opens 
and Lew enters. He goes 
- ? 
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One for the Angels 



directly over to the window 
and opens the rather 
threadbare curtains, then 
humming a little song, he 
crosses the room to the sink. 
The room is a combination 
living room, kitchen and 
everything else. He fills a 
small watering can in the sink 
then takes it over to a row of 
flowers that bloom heroically 
on the windowsill. Still 
humming, he puts the can 
down , starts to take off his 
coat and in the process of 
turning, sees the man in the' 
dark suit sitting in a chair 
looking at him, 

15. CLOSE SHOT 
LEW REACTING^ 

16. TWO SHOT 
THE TWO MEN 

LEW 

You’re the man from the 
sidewalk. I saw you todayj- 
writing things in your book. 
He cranes his neck to look 
over on the- man’s lap. Sure 
enough, the little ledger 
book is in sight. 

STRANGER 

You are Lew Bookman, 
aren’t you? 

LEW 

That’s right. Lewis J. 
Bookman. Something I can 
show you? 

(and then in a kind of half- 
hearted hope) 

Something in collar stays, 
maybe? 

STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman- I’m not here 
to buy anything. 

Lew hunches down on a 
kitchen chair. His fingertips 
nervously run up and down 
together. 

STRANGER 

(looks down at his ledger) 

'Now let’s get to business, 
shall we? Lewis J. 

Bookman, age sixty-nine, 
Right? 


LEW 

Seventy in September. 

STRANGER 

Occupation, pitchman. 

Right? 

LEW 

(nods) 

That’s right. Are you a 
census taker? 

STRANGER 
(disregarding him) 

■ Born in New York City, 
1890? 

LEW 

That’s right. 1890. 
STRANGER 

Father, Jacob Bookman, 
mother Flora Bookman. 
Father’s' place of birth, 
Detroit, Michigan. Mother’s 
place of birth, Syracuse, 

New York. Right? 

LEW 

(rises, peers over toward the 
other man) 

That’s right. My, you have 
it all down. 

STRANGER 
(nods, bored) 

We have to keep these 
things efficient. Now today 
- is- 

(he talks as he writes) 

-the 19th, of July. And 
your departure is at 
midnight tonight. 

LEW 

My departure. 

At this moment we hear the 
sound of running footsteps up 
various flights of stairs, then a 
knock on Lew’s door. 

LEW 

Excuse me. 

He opens the door. The little 
girl stands there. 

LEW 

Hi, Maggie. 

LITTLE GIRL 
(holds up the toy) 

The key’s bent, Lew. Can 
you fix it? 


LEW 

(takes the toy, studies it) 

Here’s your trouble right 
here. See this little cog 
wheel? You’ve pushed down 
on the key when you’ve' 
been winding it; 

The two of them bend over the 
toy. 

LEW 

(looks up at the man) 

I’d introduce you two, only 
I don’t know -your name. 

STRANGER 

(smiles) 

No need. 

LITTLE GIRL 

I think I got it now, Lew. 

He stands there, intent on the 
toy. 

LEW 

This gentleman here has 
come to ask me a lot of 
questions. 

(and then as a frightened 
afterthought) 

You’re not the police, are 
you? 

STRANGER 
(shakes his head) 

Hardly. 

LEW 

(to the little girl) 

Kind of gave me a turn. I’m 
glad he’s not the police,. I’ve 
got my vendor’s license here 
someplace. I, thought maybe 
I’d forgot to' renew it or 
something. 

LITTLE GIRL 

(still intent on the toy) 

Who’s the police, Lew? 

LEW 

This gentleman here. 

LITTLE GIRL 
(looks up briefly) 

What gentleman? 

LEW 

(points to the chair) 

That gentleman. 

CUT TO: 
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17. CLOSE SHOT THE 
GIRL 

OUT TO: 

18. SHOT OF THE CHAIR 
GIRL’S P.O.V. 

It’s empty. 

CUT TO: 

19. CLOSE SHOT THE 
GIRL 

LITTLE GIRL 

What gentleman? 

CUT TO: 

20. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

As he looks. 

CUT TO: 

21. CLOSE SHOT THE 
MAN IN THE CHAIR 
LEW’S P.O.V. 

STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman, she can’t see 
me or hear me. 

22. MED. SHOT 

LEW 

(looking from the man to the 
girl) 

Why not? 

LITTLE GIRL 

Why not what, Lew? 

L'EW 

Why can’t you hear him or 
see him? 


LITTLE GIRL 
See who, Lew? 

(and then delighted that the 
toy is fixed) 

It works great now, Lew. 
Thanks an awful lot. See 
you after supper, huh? 

She starts toward the door. 

LEW 

Wait a minute. What about 
our manners. Aren’t you 
going to say goodbye? 

LITTLE GIRL 
(at door) 

Oh, yeah! Goodbye, Lew. 
Thanks a lot. 

LEW 

I mean to the gentleman. 
LITTLE GIRL 

(looks toward empfty chair, 
laughs) 

Oh, it’s a game! The 
invisible man. Goodbye, 
invisible man. See. you after 
slipper, Lew. 

With this she gambols out of 
the apartment and we hear 
her running footsteps, two at 
a time, down the stairs. Lew 
closes the door very, very 
thoughtfully and turns toward 
the man. 

LEW 

(very hesitantly) 

I can see you . . . yet she 
can’t. 

STRANGER 

Only those who are to ■ 
accompany me can see me. 
Understand, Mr. Bookman, 
(and then pointedly) 


Only those who are to 
accompany me can see me! 

(a pause) 

Now don’t you think you’d 
better start making your 
arrangements? . 

LEW 

(softly) 

Arrangements for what? 

STRANGER 

For your, departure. 

LEW 

My departure where? 

STRANGER 

(rises, staring at him) 

You still don’t get it! 

(he takes a deep breath) 

I just never will understand 
you people. You get this 
idiotic notion that life goes 
on forever, and of course it 
doesn’t. Everyone has to go 
sometime. 

LEW 

Go? You mean- 
STRANGER 

(nods, walking around the 
room, surveying things) 

That’s right. 

He stops and looks down at 
the flowers on the windowsill. 

LEW 

I won second prize last year 
at the YMHA flower show. 
Wisteria, open class. 

STRANGER 
How nice. 

(he turns and looks at Lew) 
And what I further don’t 
understand is how little you 
appreciate the nature of 
your departure. Think of 
the poor souls who go in 
violent accidents. These are 
the non-precognition 
victims. We’re not. permitted 
to forewarn them. You, Mr. 
Bookman, fall into the 
category of- 
(he clears his throat) 
natural causes. 

LEW 

(takes a step toward him) 
Natural causes? 
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(he points a slightly wavering 
finger at the stranger) 

I find you a very devious 
sort. This is not to say 
dishonest. Why don’t you 
say what you mean? 

STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman, I have done 
everything but phone your 
own undertaker. How much 
clearer do you want it? If 
you still don’t know who I 
am- 

(he turns toward the flowers) 

■ then you are the most dense 
man I’ve come up against. 

23. CLOSER SHOT 
STRANGER 

As he touches one of the 
flowers. It wilts under his 
touch, falls forward on ?ts 
stem 'and dies. 

24. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT THE 
FLOWER 

The CAMERA PANS UP for a 
shot of Lew as he reacts. 

LEW 

You’re . . . death? 

STRANGER 
(another deep sigh) 

Exactly, Mr. Bookman. Now 
shall we get down to 
business? Time of departure 
is midnight tonight. I trust 
that will suit you.- The pre- 
ordination is for death 
during nap. I presume this 
too will meet with your 
approval. You’ll find this a 
relatively simple and 
painless and barely 
noticeable - 

25. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

Nervous fingers beat a tattoo 
all over his face and finally he 
shouts: 

LEW 

Please! I don’t want to go! 

26. TWO SHOT 

STRANGER 
(to himself) 

They never do. 
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LEW 

But I can’t go yet. There’s 
nothing wrong with me. I’m 
a healthy man. Outside of a 
cold last winter and an 
infected sliver, I don’t think 
I’ve been sick a day in the 
past twenty years. 
STRANGER 

That’s as it may be, but 
departure time is set for 
midnight and departure time 
will be at midnight. 

LEW 

.Don’t I have anything to 
say about that? 

STRANGER 

We do listen to appeals. 

.(he opens the ledger) 

But frankly, Mr. Bookman, 

I must tell you quite 
frankly tfiat- there’s very 
little here in the way of an 
extenuating circumstance. 
There are three major 
categories of appeals. One is 
hardship cases. Now do you 
have a wife or family who 
might suffer your demise 
beyond a reasonable point? 

LEW 

(shakes his -head) 

No, no family. 

STRANGER 

Second category is priority 
eases., Statesmen, scientists. 
Men on the verge of 
discoveries. 

(he looks up at Lew then over 
to the pitchman’s satchel) 

I take is you’re not working 
on any major scientific 
pursuit at. the moment. 

LEW 

(in a whisper) 

No, I’m not. 

(then after a pause) 

What about the third 
category? 

STRANGER 

Well, Mr. Bookman, that 
would be unfinished 
business of a major nature. 

LEW 

(turns to look at the stranger) 


I’ve never made a truly 
successful pitch. I mean . . . 

I mean a big pitch. I mean 
•a pitch so big the sky will 
' open up. 

(and then with intensity) 

A pitch for the angels. 

(a pause) 

I guess that wouldn’t mean 
much to you. 

(he turns away again) 

But it would mean a great 
deal to me. - It would mean 
... it would mean that- 
(his face is very soft now and 
reflective) 

I could have one moment in 
my whole life when I was 
successful at something. 

Just one moment when the 
children would be able to 
. . . would be able to feel 
proud of me. 

STRANGER 

(displaying no emotions at all) 
The children? 

LEW 

(nods, his face suddenly 
carries with it a peculiar 
brightness) 

I’ve always had rather a 
fondness for children. 

27. CLOSE SHOT 
STRANGER 

STRANGER 

(dispassionately) 

That’s in the record here, 
(then there’s barely a 
perceptible softening of his 
face as he stares intently at 
Lew) 

Problem here, Mr. Bookman, 
is that you’d require a delay 
until - 

28. TWO SHOT LEW AND 
STRANGER 

LEW 

Until I could make a pitch. 

I mean the kind of pitch I 
told you about. 

STRANGER 
(with a half-smile) 

One for the angels, you 
mean? 

(there’s a brief pause.) 

I’m terribly sorry, Mr.. 



Bookman . . . you see these 
categories are fairly specific 
and when reference is made 
to unfinished business of a 
major nature, well the only 
interpretation to be made 
here is simply that ... 
what I mean is that unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bookman, the 
ability to achieve success in 
a given professions,! venture 
is really hardly of a major - 

He stops abruptly, suddenly 
conscious of the face of Lewis 
J. Bookman. Suddenly aware 
of the poignance of it, the 
pathos of it, the infinite 
sadness, and with it the 
infinite gentleness and 
kindness. The Stranger clears 
his throat, looks away, drums 
with his fingers on the ledger, 
then looks back at Bookman. 
STRANGER 

Mean a great deal to you, 
does it? 

LEW 

(intensely) 

A great deal. 

STRANGER 
Uh huh. 

(purses his lips, drums again 
with his fingers, walks over to 
the window then turns back to 
Lew) 

All right, Mr. Bookman. 
Under the circumstances I 
believe we could grant you a 
delay. 

LEW 

Until? 

STRANGER 


(pettishly) 

What do you mean, “until?” 
Until you’ve made this . . . 
this “pitch” you’re talking 
about. 

LEW 

I can stay alive until then? 
STRANGER 

That’s the arrangement. 

29. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

As his eyes narrow and a very 
wise, rather cat-got-canary 
look covers his face. Then he 
smiles. 

LEW 

I think that’s a fine 
bargain. It’s been awfully 
nice talking to you . . . Mr. 
... I didn’t get your name. 

He opens the door and 
motions. 

30. TWO SHOT 

STRANGER 

(heading toward the' door) 

Now about this pitch, Mr. 
Bookman. When might we 
expect it? 

LEW 

When? 

(he giggles) 

Oh, soon.' Soon. Maybe not 
this year. Maybe not next 
year, but soon. . 

31. CLOSE SHOT 
STRANGER 

By the door. 

STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman,, I have a very 


odd feeling that you’re 
taking advantage of us. 

LEW 

Do you really? Well now 
that’s a pity. 

(then he giggles again and 
slams the door shut and 
shouts) 

Because I am! 

(he turns from the door and 
rubs his hand together) 

I just won’t make any 
pitches at all. I won’t even 
hardly open my mouth. 

(he strides over toward the 
windowsill) 

Think you’ll get me, huh? 
Well, I just won’t- ' 

He stops dead, staring toward 
the mirror over the sink. 

There, he sees the reflection of 
the stranger back in the room. 

STRANGER 

Really, Mr. Bookman, this is 
much more serious than 
you imagine - 

Lew goe$ to the door in a 
rush, flings it open and 
hurries out, starting down the 
steps. 

CUT TO: 

32. FIRST LANDING 

The stranger stands there and 
waggles, a reproving finger at 
'Lew as he passes him. 

STRANGER 

It’s much more complex 
than you realize -what 
you’ve just done. 

Lew keeps going past him, 
shutting his eyes in the hopes 
that perhaps he’ll disappear. 

CUT TO: 

33. ANOTHER LANDING 

As-Lew comes down. The) 
stranger stands here too. 

STRANGER 

Here we have gone out of 
our way to help you and 
this is the way you repay 
us- 
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Low takes a long, shuddering 
breath as he waves the 
Stranger off, going past him 
down the steps. 

GUT TO: 

34. FOYER ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING UP THE 
STEPS 

As Lew comes down. The 
Stranger steps out into the 
frame, his back to the camera 
and facing Lew. 

STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman, it won’t just 
end here, you understand. 
There’ll be consequences, 

. you see! 

35. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

As he wiggles his head back 
and forth in a gesture of 
disdain, points a wavery finger 
at the man, his voice fairly 
dripping with contempt and 
with power. 

LEW . ' 

FYI1 That means, for your 
information -you have made 
your bed and you shall' now 
sleep in it! You say I won’t 
go until I make the pitch - 
well all right! You’ll have to 
wait till I make the pitch! 
And young man . . . this I 
can say to you without fear 
of contradiction - you have 
got a long wait! 

36. CLOSE SHOT THE 
STRANGER 

His eyes narrow thoughtfully. 
STRANGER 

That may well be, Mr. 
Bookman. But since you 
won’t come with me -we 
have been forced to select 
an alternative! 

At this moment there’s the 
sound of shrieking brakes 
from outside. A womah’s 
scream. And then a jumble of 
excited,' frightened, horrified 
voices. Lew turns, pushes open 
the front door. The CAMERA 
FOLLOWS him outside. 
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37. EXT. STREET 
MOVING SHOT 
BEHIND LEW 

As he pushes his way through 
the crowd and finally reaches 
a little knot of people on the 
curb. They part for him and 
reveal the body of the little 
girl lying on a blanket on the 
sidewalk. The truck driver, in 
a leather jacket, kneels beside 
her then looks up, wringing 
his hands. 

TRUCK DRIVER 

I swear I didn’t see her. She 
just jumps off the curb and 
I didn’t have no chance to • 
stop! I swear to you, I 
never had no chance to 
stop! 

LEW 

Has someone gone for the 
doctor? The ambulance 
coming? 

There’s a chorus of assent. 

38. CLOSE SHOT LITTLE 
GIRL 

As Lew bends down by her. 

He pushes a whisp of hair off 
the tortured, little face and 
kisses her cheek. 

LEW 

You’re gonna be all right, 
Maggie, darlin’. You’re 
gonna be just fine. 

The little girl opens her eyes, 
smiles wanly. 

LITTLE GIRL 
Hi, Lew! 

Then her eyes travel past Lew 
as a shadow crosses over her 
face. She looks a little 
frightened. 

LITTLE GIRL 

Lew? Lew, who’s that man? 

39. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

As his face turns. 

40. ANGLE SHOT OVER 
LEW’S SHOULDER 
LOOKING TOWARD THE 
STRANGER 

Who stands over them. 


41. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

Reacting, his eyes wide with 
horror. 

42. MED. CLOSE 
SHOT LEW 

As he rises. 

LEW 

(in a voice that trembles with 
intensity) 

You can’t take her. No 
siree-you can’t take her! 

I’ll go. I’ll go as planned. 
Never mind the pitch. I’ll go 
right now. I don’t want to 
wait, even. I want to go 
right now! 

43. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN THE 
SIDEWALK 

As Lew races in one direction, 
shouting. 

CUT TO: 

44. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
DOWN THE SIDEWALK 

As he turns and races toward 
the camera. 

CUT TO: 

45. LONG SHOT FROM THE 
TOP OF THE STEPS 

As Lew races up them until 
the camera is extremely tight 
on him. 

LEW 

(shouts) 

Mr. Death? Mr. Death- I’ll 
go. You musn’t take the 
little girl. I’ll go. Please, Mr. 
Death. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

END ACT ONE 

ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

46. EXT. BUILDING 
NIGHT LONG SHOT 
LOOKING TOWARD THE 
FRONT STOOP 
THROUGH THE OPEN 
DOOR INTO THE FOYER 

We see several neighbors 
crowded around the little girl’s 
apartment door. Somber, 
waiting, silent people. A doctor 




comes out, putting his sleeves 
down, walks through the 
neighbors. We hear hushed 
questions. 

VOICES 

How is she? 

Is she gonna be all right, 
Doc? 

How’s the little girl, Doc? 

The Doctor continues through 
the crowd outdoors to the 
front stoop where Lew stands 
waiting. 

LEW 

Doctor? 

DOCTOR 

(takes out a cigarette, lights it, 
inhales deeply) 

I don’t know. She’s a 
mightly sick little girl. But 
we’ll know by midnight. I 
think she’ll hit a crisis by 
then. 

LEW 

(looks up at him) 

By midnight? 

DOCTOR 

(nods) 

I think by then. 

47. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

His features ' look set, grim. 

LEW 

He won’t come in! I won’t 
let him come in! 

DISSOLVE TO: 

48. INT. POLANSKY 
APARTMENT NIGHT 

The little girl, Maggie, in bed 
beside the window. She is 


unconscious. A cheap alarm 
clock in on the table beside 
the bed, reading: 11:40. 

49. EXT. BUILDING 

NIGHT LONG ANGLE 
SHOT LOOKING DOWN 

On the front stoop. It’s very 
late now. Lew sits there, a 
long figure guarding the front 
.door. Alongside of him is his 
-pitch stand. He looks at his 
watch and intermittently scans 
the street. 


50. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
AT THE SIDEWALK 

-As suddenly the light from the 
street lamp is momentarily 
eclipsed by a big black 
shadow. 

51. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

Reacting. He looks up and 
across the street. 

52. LONG SHOT ACROSS 
THE STREET 

Out of the shadows and into 
I the periphery of light around 
the street lamp comes the 
Stranger. He walks very slowly 
across the street to stand a 
few feet away from Lew. Lew 
looks up. 

LEW 

You got business in there? 

STRANGER 

(nods) 

I most certainly do. - 


(he takes out a pocket watch, 
snaps, it open, looks at it, 
snaps it shut, puts it back in 
his pocket) 

It’s a quarter to twelve. In 
fifteen minutes. Midnight. 
That’s my appointment. 

LEW 

Mr. Death . . . the little girl 
is only six years old. 

(and now a hysteria creeps 
into his voice. He takes a step 
down toward, the Stranger) 
Please . . . I’m ready now. 

STRANGER 

(firmly but not urgently)' 

I’m sorry, Mr. Bookman. 

We had to 'make other 
arrangements. It’s 
impossible to change it now. 
She’s to come with me at . 
midnight. 

(he makes a gesture resigned, 
hopeless) 

• So I must be in there at 
midnight. 

53. QLOSE SHOT LEW 

His features work. His voice is 
strained and tight. 

LEW 

And if you’re not in there 
by midnight? 

STRANGER 

(with a- short laugh)- 

That would be pretty much 
unheard of. If I didn’t get 
there at precisely midnight 
then the whole timetable, 
would be upset. Oh my, no 
. it’s unheard of. 

54. FULL SHOT THE 
STEPS 

As -Lew starts to very slowly 
walk back up toward his pitch 
stand, picks it up, carries it 
down to the sidewalk, opens it 
up and starts to arrange the 
merchandise. 

STRANGER 

, What are you doing, Mr. 
Bookman? 

LEW 

(oyer his shoulder) 


* 
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What am I doing? Oh, 
nothing. Just setting up a 
pitch is all. 

STRANGER 

At this time of night? 

LEW 

Oh, I .very often have a late- 
night sale. Very often. 

STRANGER 

(looks up and down the. street) 
Not many customers. 

LEW 

(again over his shoulder) 

They cornel They show up. 
(he turns now, the pitch stand 
set up, standing behind it, • 
looking at the Stranger) 

■ You’re here anyway. 

STRANGER t 

(laughs softly) 

Oh, yes, I’m here. But I’m 
afraid I- 

(he waves toward the 
merchandise) 

I’m not- much of a 
customer. 

LEW 

How do you know? Have 
you ever seen my stock? 

(a pause) 

Now you take a tie like this 
right here- 

STRANGER 
Like what?_ 

Lew looks down. In his 
shaking hand he’s holding a 
toy walking man. 

LEW 

Excuse, me. Right here. 

(he picks up a tie now) 

See this? What’s it look like 
to you? 

STRANGER 

It looks like a tie. 

LEW 
Feel’ it. 

STRANGER 
(feels it,- shrugs) 

So? 

55. CAMERA DOLLIES IN 
FOR EXT. TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT LEW 

As he starts to talk- We go in 
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and out of focus on him 
several times as he speaks, 
interspersing this with shots 
of the Stranger standing there 
open-mouthed at the . spiel. At 
each dissolve more and more 
people cOme into the scene to 
listen. 

LEW 

If you’ll feast your eyes, my 
good man, on probably one 
of the most exciting 
inventions since atomic 
energy. A simulated silk so 
fabulously conceived as to 
mystify even the ancient 
Chinese silk manufacturers. 
A perfection of detail ... an 
almost unbelievable 
attention to detail. A 
piquant interweaving of 
gossamer softness. 

He continues to talk, the 
words spewing out on top of 
one another and intermittently 
we see the Stranger, his. 
mouth half open, almost 
mesmerized by the pitch. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

56. INT. POLANSKY 
APARTMENT NIGHT 

The little girl, Maggie, in bed 
beside the window. She is 
unconscious. The alarm clock 
on the table beside the bed, 
reading: 11:50. 

57. TWO SHOT LEW AND 
THE STRANGER 

Under his arm the Stranger 
now has several boxes of ties 
and Lew is still talking. He’s 
holding up a piece of thread. 

LEW 

Witness, if you will, a 
demonstration of tensile 
strength. Feel this, if you 
will, sir. 

The Stranger tentatively 
touches the thread. Lew yanks 
it away. 

LEW 

• Unbelievable, isn’t it? As 
strong as steel and yet as 


delicate as shantung silk. 
Picture, if you will, three 
hundred years of 
backbreaking research and 
labor to develop this, the 
absolute ultimate in thread. 
And what will you pay for 
this fabulous ... I say 
fabulous, incredible and 
amazing development of the 
tailor’s art? Will you pay 
twenty dollars or ten 
dollars? Or even five? You 
might indeed if you were 
trying to puchase this at a 
store. But this fantastic 
thread is unavailable in 
stores. It is smuggled in by 
Oriental birds specially 
trained for ocean travel, 
each carrying a minute 
quantity in a small satchel 
underneath their ruby 
throats. - It takes eight 
hundred and thirty-two 
crossings to supply enough 
thread to go around one 
spool and tonight as my 
special get-acquainted, 
introductory, mid- July, hot 
summer sale I offer you 
this thread not at thirty 
dollars. Not at twenty or 
ten, but for the ridiculously 
low price of twenty-five 
cents a spool. 

58. CLOSE SHOT THE 
STRANGER 

His shirt is open. The tie 
askew. He looks punchy. 

STRANGER 

I’ll take all you have. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

59. INT. POLANSKY 
APARTMENT NIGHT 

Maggie in bed. Clock reads: 
11:56. 

60. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
LEW 

Now the stranger is loaded 
down with boxes, bags, etc. 
Behind him and flanking him 
are other people, also holding 
onto things they’ve bought. 



61. ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN 

At the top of the pitch stand 
as Lew’s hands rummage 
through, pulling out things, 
yanking at them, separating 
them, and his voice constantly 
over this in a steady stream of 
chatter. 

LEW 

Sewing needles. Yarn. 
Simulated cashmere socks. 
Odd lots of leather. 

Marvelous plastic shoelaces. 
Genuine static eradicator. 

Fit in any standard radio. 
Suntan oil. Eczema powder. 
Athlete’s feet destroyer. How 
about nice shantung 
scarves? 

62. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

Sweat rolls down his face. The 
merchandise comes in and out 
of his hands as he grabs at 
other things while he talks. 

63. CLOSE SHOT THE 
STRANGER 

He’s only semi-conscious now, 
his eyes lolling, his mouth 
hanging open. 

64. INT. POLANSKY 
APARTMENT NIGHT 

The little girl, Maggie, in bed 
beside the window. She is still 
unconscious. The alarm clock 
on the table beside the bed 
reading: 11:65. 

65. EXT. APARTMENT 
TWO SHOT 

LEW AND STRANGER 

LEW 

And now for the piece de 


resistance. The bargain of 
the evening. An item never 
before offered in this or any 
other country. 

(he waits a dramatic beat) 

One guaranteed, live, 
human, genuine 
manservant. 

STRANGER 

(weakly) 

How’s that? 

LEW 

For what I ask you, sir, 
receive a willing, capable, 
worldly, highly 
sophisticated, wonderfully 
loyal right-hand man to be 
used in any capacity you 
see fit. 

STRANGER 
(again mystified) 

How’s that? 

LEW 

(without missing a Joeat) 

Me. Lewis J. Bookman. The 
first model of his kind. He 
comes to you with an 
absolute guarantee. All parts 
interchangeable. A 
certificate of four year’s 
serviceability. Eats little. 
Sleeps little. Rests only a 
fraction of the time. And 
there he is at your elbow. 

At your beck and call 
whenever needed. 

66. CLOSE SHOT 
STRANGER 

He shakes his head as if 
getting out of the trance and 
he has to smile. - 


STRANGER 

Mr. Bookman -you are a 
persuasive man- 

LEW 

I challenge any other store, 
industry, or wholesale house 
to even come close to 
matching what I offer you 
here. Because, my dear 
man, 1 offer you ... 

(and now suddenly for the 
first time his voice starts to 
fade) 

I offer you here . . . 

67. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

His features suddenly go lax. 
His eyes half close. The sweat 
pours down his face. Suddenly 
his hands fall to his sides. His 
head goes down. He has to 
support himself on the railing. 
He stands there for a long 
silent moment and then, from 
offscreen we hear the sound of 
a child crying. And concurrent 
with this after a moment is 
the sound of distant chimes' 
that rin^f twelve times. 

68. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

As he looks up, listening. 

69. CLOSE SHOT 
STRANGER 

As his hands dive into his 
pocket to pull out the 
stopwatch. 

STRANGER 

(wailing) 

It’s midnight. It’s midnight 
and I’ve missed the 
appointment. 

70. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

His eyes close in massive 
relief. 

71. MED. LONG SHOT 
. THE DOOR 

As it opens. The doctor comes 
out carrying his black bag, 

Mrs. Polansky behind him. 

DOCTOR 

Just give her the sedatives 
e^very three hours, Mrs.- 
*| 
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Polansky. All she needs now 
is rest. But she’s going to be 
all rlghtl 

He winks, smiles, goes down 
the steps past Lew and then 
down the sidewalk, 
disappearing. The CAMERA 
PANS OVER for a shot oft the 
Stranger who slowly shuts his 
watch and puts it back in his 
pocket. 

STRANGER 

One minute past twelve, Mr. 
Bookman. And you made me 
miss my appointment. 

LEW 

(nods, softly) 

Thank God. 

Slowly, as if in a dream, he 
shuffles over to the pitch 
stand and starts to shut it up. 
He pauses for a moment then 
sits down, buries his face in 
his hands. 

72. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

He’s suddenly aware of the 
Stranger ■ standing very close to 
him. He looks up. 


73. TWO SHOT 

STRANGER 

’ A most persuasive pitch, 

Mr. Bookman. An excellent 
pitch. It had to be to . . . to 
make me miss my 
appointment. 

LEW 

(nods and smiles) 

Yes, quite a pitch. Very 
effective. Best I’ve ever 
done. 
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(then he smiles, looks off a 
little dreamily) 

That’s the kind of pitch I’ve 
always" wanted to make. A 
big one. A pitchxso big . . . 
so big the sky would open 
up. 

74. CLOSE SHOT THE 
STRANGER 

STRANGER 

A pitch for the angels. 

75. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

LEW 

(nods) 

That’s right. A pitch for the 
angels. 

(and then suddenly his smile 
fades, his eyes look down, he 
turns away.) 

I guess ... I guess it’s time 
for me now. 

76. TWO SHOT 

STRANGER 
(with a deep sigh) 

As per our agreement. 

LEW 

(tilts the hat. on the back of 
his head) 

Well, I’m ready. 

STRANGER 

After you, Mr. Bookman. 

The two men start to. walk 
down the steps to the 
sidewalk. They take a few 
steps down the sidewalk, then 
Lew suddenly stops, turns. 

77. REVERSE ANGLE 

Looking at the pitch stand on 
the stoop. 


78. CLOSE SHOT LEW 

LEW 

You’ll excuse me for a 
minute? I forgot something. 

79. LONG SHOT 
LOOKING AT HIM 

As he walks back to the stoop, 
folds up the pitch stand, 
hoists it under his arm and 
then walks back down the 
steps toward the waiting 
Stranger. 

80. TWO SHOT 

LEW 

(patting the stand) 

You never know who might 
need something up there! 
(then a pause as suddenly his • 
face takes on a questioning 
look) 

Up there? 

STRANGER 
(nods and smiles) 

Up there, Mr. Bookman. • 
You made it! 

Lew smiles, hoists up the 
stand again. 

81. LONG ANGLE SHOT 

Of the two men as they slowly 
walk down the sidewalk away 
from the building. Over their 
walk we hear the Narrator’s 
Voice. 


NARRATOR’S VOICE 

Lewis J. Bookman. Age, 
sixtyish. Formerly a fixture 
of the summer. Formerly a 
rather minor component to 
a hot July. But throughout 
his life a man beloved by 
the children and therefore 
... a most important man. 

(a pause) 

Couldn’t happen, you say? 
Probably not in most places. 
But it did happen in . . . 

The Twilight Zone. 

FADE OUT 

THE END 10 


L O O K I N G A H E A D 

In April’s Anniversary Issue ... 


• THE WINNERS. Twilight Zov# marks its second 
anniversary with the three prizewinning stories in 
the second annual Twilight Zone Short Story 
Contest— a trio of absolute knockouts selected 
from the thousands of entries we’ve received. 

• VINTAGE SERLING. With the Steven Spielberg- 
John Landis film The Twilight Zone awaiting 
release, TZ presents a fascinating sidelight: Rod 
Serling’s detailed scene-by-scene treatment, never 
before published, for a Twilight Zone movie of his 
own— including three original stories. 

• MAVERICK. Colin Wilson was not born to 
wealth— he was a 24-year-old factory worker when 
The Outsider, his study of alienated genius, became 
an international bestseller— but he was certainly 
born to controversy. For the past quarter century, 
in essays, thrillers, and science fiction, he’s been 
startling and outraging readers with his heretical 
views on everything from psychopaths to 

- poltergeists. Lisa Tuttle visited him in his 
Cornwall home for April’s unusual TZ Interview. 

S 

• CLASSIC DUO. The popular Twilight Zone 
episode A World of His Own featured a play- 
wright who populates his life with his own fictional 


creations. You’ll find the complete script in April’s 
TZ, alongside the original Richard Matheson story 
that inspired it— and you’ll see how, in the tv 
presentation, the story went through an extremely 
bizarre change. 

PLUS a generous helping of new fiction ranging 
from the horrifying to the hilarious, the almost- 
possible to the utterly fantastic ... a special Video 
Guide to The Twilight Zone and other legendary tv 
shows available on cassette . . . provocative 
columns by Thomas Disch and Gahan Wilson . . . 
a horror movie quiz to read, memorize, and 
impress your friends ... a further look at Twilight 
Zone’s last year, courtesy Marc Scott Zicree ... a 
full-color fantasy film preview ... a striking 
photo portfolio illustrating poems by Joseph Payne 
Brennan . . . and as many cartoons as we can 
squeeze in. A lot of good reading for $2.50 in 
April’s Twilight Zone. 


AND COMING UP SOON: Exclusive on-the-set 
coverage of the Twilight Zone movie . . . interviews 
with directors Steven Spielberg and John Landis 
. . . and a no-holds-barred horror novelette by 

Stephen King. 


“If you are seriously interested in science fiction, this 

is a 'must have’ hook.” — Gene Roddenberry 


Scifi fans: if you were to buy only one book on your hobby, this is the one. 
It's definitive — the one reference a buff must have. From A to Z — from 
Abbott & Costello Go to Mars to Zontar: The Thing from Venus — here are 
over 1,000 detailed entries on the best (and worst) in SF movies, TV, 
authors, publications, organizations and awards. 

The superman who gives you this FUN reference book is Starlog and 
Future Life ex-editor Ed Naha. Ed assembles: 

□ 999 films — major players, credits, plots (summarized with exquisite 
drollery), production company, running time, and whether in b/w or color 

□ 292 TV shows: series, specials, made-for-TV movies, kidvid, even pilots 
that never got on the air — from nearly four decades. Data include principal 
players, credits, plots, year(s), b/w or color p204 SF authors: profiles, 
birth/death dates, major works, knowing co'mments on their styles □ 
Nearly 200 great photos □ SF awards — Hugo and Nebula □ Oscars in 
Space: scifi Academy Award winners □ Data on scifi magazines and 
organizations — are you missing out on anyZDTheme and Theme Again: 
or. the plots and sublets that get used over and over c 400 big 6 v e x 9'/< 


SAVE $15 

Yours for 
only $1.95 

When you join the 
Movie/Entertainment 
Book Club and agree to buy 
4 or more books over the 
next 2 years 



pages □ FUN Extral The Best in Scifi Quotes: snippets of unforgettable (and 
very forgettable) dialogue from genre heavies — sometimes insightful, 
sometimes hilarious. 

Hurry, before our copies are devoured by the Empire of the Ants. 


MOVIE/ENTERTAINMENT BOOK CLUB 
TZ Publications, Inc. 

800 Second Ave. 

New York, NY 1001 7 

I enclose $1.95. Please send me the $16.95 Science Fictionary by Ed Naha 
postpaid and at no additional charge. At the same time, please accept my 
membership in the Movie/Entertainment Book Club. I agree to buy 4 books over 
the next 2 years at regular Club prices, plus shipping and handling. I will be 
offered at least 200 books on movies and entertainment, usually at 20-33% 
discounts plus shipping and handling. For every book I buy at the regular price. I 
receive one or more FREE Bonus Book Certificates which entitle me to buy many 
books at far below regular Club price, usually at 60-80%discounts. I'll be offered 
a new Club Selection plus Alternates every 4 weeks (13 times a year) in the Club 
bulletin. PREVIEWS. If I want the Selection, I will do nothing and it will come 
automatically. Il l want an Alternate or no book at all. I'll notify you by the 
deadline date specified. If I should ever receive a Selection without having had 10 
days to decide if I want it. I may return it at Club expense and receive fun credit. 
PREVIEWS also includes news about my feflow members and their hobbies. I am 
welcome to send in similar items about myself and my interests. PREVIEWS will 
publish every such item it deems suitable. FREE 
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